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The record of testing 


Three Hiroshimas 
every day 


On July 16, 1945, the first nuclear test ever 
took place in New Mexico. Between that 
date and July 18, 1962, at least 341 further 
tests were conducted Tests have become 
almost an accepted part of life, and at the 
moment both great powers are conducting 
nuclear test series. 


Neither of the great powers has been at 
all honest about the number of nuclear tests 
it has conducted. The Soviet Union has 
hardly announced any of its tests, which 
have been monitored by foreign seismo- 
logical stations, planes with special equip- 
ment to measure radiation and fall-out, and 
western ships, submarines, and spies. 

The United States has been little better in 
announcing its tests. For example, when 


Before the 


moratorium 
United States: 155 


Seven of these tests were underground, five 
underwater. In addition to the 155, 18 
“safety experiments ” were held. 


United Kingdom: 21 


All of these tests were in the atmosphere. 


Soviet Union: 55 


The US Atomic Energy Commission an- 
nounced 55 Soviet tests before the mora- 
torlum - all were in the atmosphere. The 
highest responsible estimate of the number 
of Soviet tests in this period is 71. (UPI 
despatch, November 7, 1958.) 


Congratulations 


On July 23 the US Department of Defence 
announced that US instruments had success- 
fully identified a French underground test 
which was conducted on May 1. (See New 
York Times, July 24.) 

Peace New's offers its congratulations to the 
Department on this announcement. We 
would like to remind them, however, that 
an article in Peace News on July 13 re- 
ported that US instruments successfully 
identified the French underground test 
which was conducted on May 1. 

Peace News does not have access to classi- 
fied information; it has a somewhat smaller 
staff than ihe Pentagon; and it does not 
own a single seismograph. Yet it managed 
to report this interesting fact ten days 
before the Department of Defence. 

Unlike the Department. Peace News does 
not make a habit of sitting on information 
which might speed up the signing of a test- 
ban treaty at Geneva, 


the moratorium on testing started in Nov- 
ember, 1958, the US authorities had offici- 
ally announced only 131 US nuclear tests. 
Yet according to the US Atomic Energy 
Commission’s latest figures the US had in 
fact conducted, up to 1958, 155 nuclear 
tests. Even this figure may be an under- 
estimate, and it does not include 18 so- 
called “safety experiments ” which the US 
had carried out which had yields ranging 
from 500 Ib. to 13 kilotons. 

However. although it is likely that both 
Russia and America have concealed a 
number of tests (the US authorities say that 
they do not announce all the Russian tests 
which they detect), it is possible to provide 
figures for the number of nuclear tests 
known to have taken place. 


Feb 13,1960 to 
July 18, 1962 


France: 5 


One French test, in May, 1962, was under- 
ground, 


Soviet Union: 31 .- 


Thirty Soviet tests were announced by the 
AEC between September ! and November 
4, 1961. One of these tests was under- 
water, the rest in the atmosphere. The 
highest estimate of the number of Soviet 
tests in this period is Mr. Arthur Dean’s 
claim at the United Nations on November 
24, 1961 that the USSR had conducted 
about 50 tests. 

An underground Soviet test took place on 
February 2, 1962, and was announced by 
the AEC the same day. 


United Kingdom: 1 


On March 1, 1962, a British weapon was 
exploded underground in Nevada. 


United States: 74 


This figure includes 26 atmospheric tests 
in the Christmas Island series, 1 high-alti- 
tude test above Johnston Island, 44 under- 
ground tests in Nevada and New Mexico, 
and 3 atmospheric tests in Nevada. 


Altogether 


Altogether the following tests are known to 
have been conducted : 


United States: 229 


(173 in the atmosphere: “safety experi- 
ments” not included.) 


Soviet Union: 86 


(84 in the atmosphere.) 


United Kingdom: 22 


(21 in the atmosphere.) 


France: 5 


(4 in the atmosphere.) 


Total: 342 


(282 in the atmosphere.) 


Megatonnage 


The combined megatonnage of all tests is 
even harder to compute than the actual 
number of tests, but it is approximately 355 
megatons. (US: 150 MT, Russia 180 MT, 
Britain 25 MT.) 


Three hundred and fifty-five megatons is far 
more than the combined force of all man- 
made explosions which have previously 
occurred on earth in peace or war. It 
represents the equivalent of 17,750 Hiro- 
shima-type bombs. The net result is the 
same as if every day in the last seventeen 
years three bombs similar to those dropped 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki had been 
exploded. 


Our helpless politicians 


Nuclear testing is the inevitable outcome of 
the belief that traditional ideas of military 
“defence” are valid in the nuclear age. 
The idea of military defence has involved 
us in a nonsensically expensive arms race, 
in the moral wilderness which inevitably 
results from being prepared to incinerate 
innocent human beings, in the murder of 
countless people, especially children, by in- 
visible fall-out, and in a situation where 
war is becoming almost a probability. A 
system with such consequences hardly 
deserves the name of “ defence.” 


Indeed, helplessness appears to be the chief 
characteristic of our leaders as they “ re- 
luctantly ” acquire nuclear weapons, “ re- 
luctantly ” test them, “ reluctantly” pay for 


them, and are “reluctantly” ready to use 
them. Is not the helplessness of our poli- 
ticians even greater than the helplessness of 
the legendary Greeks who, to appease a 
tyrant, sent a yearly offering of their chil- 
dren to be devoured by the Minotaur ? 

It 1s time for people to decide that they 
should fight for their values without getting 
on the “moral escalator” of nuclear de- 
fence, and that they should resist the organ- 
ised violence of totalitarian regimes, and the 
organised violence of war, by means of 
non-violent action. People should be pre- 
pared to act personally, and not leave 
“defence”? to a suicidal military machine 
and to politicians and soldiers who do not 
really have much idea where the policies 
they pursue are taking them. 
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from all newsagents 


hs renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 


Classified 


Terms : Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 2s. 6d. 
(Box Nos. Is. extra.) Please don't send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalis rates 
above—discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application. Ads. Manager, P.N., 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Summer School 


The Future of Socialism - Reform or Revolution ? 
School for Students and Young Socialists, 7-14 Sept. 
Kessingland Camp, nr. Lowestoft. Speakers : 
Bourdet, Cliff, Coates, Collins, Daniels, Hobsbawm, 
Hughes, Lovell, Roberts, Kidron, Rex, Miliband, 
Mandel, Thompson. £6 week. £2 5s. weekend. 
Details : J. Atkinson, 54 Park Rd., Lenton, Notting- 


Personal 


Co-op shoppers everywhere. By quoting L, 336943 
your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
Fund. 


Attention Abstainers. Motor Insuranee Company 
insuring abstainers only offer amazing low rates. 
Up to 50 per cent N.C.B. Details from Temperance 
Brokers, local representatives in all areas. Morris 
Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Ave., Southend-on-Sea, 
Essex. 


Carpet Planners, Cleaners, Repairers. Contract and 
private. TEM 2776. BAT 8117. 
Co., 16 New Row, W.C.2. 


Duplicating, verbatim shorthand, typing (tapes, etc.), 
translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield Rd., 


Foster parents wanted for year old girl. Preferably 
libertarian, musical home. Box No. 103. 


teadets. 


Hypnosis. Consultant treats nervous conditions, dis- 
orders, perscnal habits and problems. G. Stocker, 
MBHA, 14 Belsize Cresc., Hampstead, N.W.3. 
SWIss Cottage 4904. 


Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. Consultant for 
nervous disorders, blushing, nervous tension, emo- 
tional problems, slimming, inferiority complex. Sun- 
day to Thursday, daytime, evening. SPEedwell 3901. 


Personal Column, Ltd.. Falcon House, Burnley. 
Lancs. Pen Friend - all hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country. All ages. S.A.E. for 
details. 


Volunteers needed: Christmas card packaging for 
annual Peace News fund-raising work. Helpers 
urgently wanted, 9.30 a.m.-6 p.m. some evenings, or 
could do at home _ in London area. 5 Caledonian 
Rd.. N.!. TER 8248. 


inside news ef the struggle against apartheid and 
sm. 6 months, 8s. 9d. 12 months, 17s, 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


Housmans (the Peace News booksellers) for all peace 
literature and books, posters, leaflets and campaiga 
material; selections ‘‘ Sale or return’? for meetings, 
etc. Send s.a.e. or call for latest lists and s.o.r. 
terms. _5 Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, London, 
N.1. TER 8248. 


Sltuatlons Vacant 


London Region CND require a Regional Organiser, 
to commence in October. Should be able to type 
and hold a current driving licence. Salary £600 per 
year, rising to £750. Please apply to Francis Butler, 
Renee Secretary, 5 Caledonian Road, Londoa, 


Situatlons Wanted 


Woman. 36, requires full-time situation Londos, 
typing, some shorthand, _knowledge of scientific 
terminology, medical publishing or similar. Box 
No. 104. ~ 


To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to : 


1 Send entries to arrive not Jater than First Post 
Monday. (Friday preferred.) 


Include date, town, time, place (hall, street); 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


16 August, Thursday 


Liverpool: 7.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Hunter 
St. Group Meeting. Norman Murray: ‘‘ What is 
Anarchism ? '"’" PPU. 


17 Aug-1 Sept, Fri-Sat 


Campaign Caravan Route: Glasgow, Paisley, Dum- 
barton, Edinburgh, Galashiels, Tyneside, Teeside. 
ns 


18-19 Aug, Sat-Sun 


Bournemouth: Week-end rally. Assemble 3 p.m. 
Sat., Horseshoe Common (Old Christchurch Rd.) 
for march. 7.30 p.m. Selwyn Hall, Boscombe, Public 
Meeting : Dr. Glendinning, Prof. Hutchinson, Bruce 
Reid. Sunday: Day school. Peggy Duff and others. 
Details: David Fernbach, 2 Cassel Ave. Tel.: 
61597. Hospitality over Sat. night for day scholars. 
CND. 


19 August, Sunday 


Chester: 10 a.m.-8 p.m., Grosvenor Rd. Bridge 
Poster vigil. CND. ' 


London. §.W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Waterloo Place 
(bottom of Lower Regent St.) for West-End poster 
parade. CND 


Tonbridge: 6.30 p.m. Adult Schoo! Hall. Jack K. 
Nutley : ‘‘ The Outlook for Religion.’ SoF. 


20-21 Aug, Mon-Tues 


Edinburgh : Campaign Caravan summer = school. 
Sessions introduced by members of the team. 
Everyone invited to join our assessment of the tour 
at the half-way point. 10 Compayne Gdns., N.W.6. 
MAI 9777, TER 2446. 


21 August, Tuesday 


Richmond, Surrey : Assemble 8 p.m. Odeon Cinema 
for leaflet distribution. PPU. 


24 August, Friday 


7.30 p.m. Mrs. Poole’s, 9 Cossins Rd., 
Owen Brown reviews Gregg’s revised 
** Power of Non-Violence.’’ PPU. 


Feltham, Middx.: 7.45 p.m. Railway Tavern, Bed- 
font Lane. Public meeting arranged by London 


25 Aug-1 Sept, Sat-Sat 


Bromsgrove, Worcs. : Family Summer School, Avon- 
croft, Stoke Prior. ‘* Realities of Independence - 
in the West African Setting.’’ Details: Race Rela- 
tions C’ttee, SoF, Friends' WHse., Euston Rd, 
London, N.W.1. 


25 August, Saturday 


Ilford, Essex: 3 p.m. Pioneer Market. Public 
meeting. Speaker: Alan Hollingham. 


3 OLD 


to its supporters 


National Committee of 100 


with thanks 


13 Goodwin Street, London, N.4. 


28 August, Tuesday 


London, W.C.1: 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Meeting 
‘or London Area Members. Business, future plans, 
discussions. Informal. PPU. 


md 


1 September, Saturday 


Grange-over-Sands : 3.15 pm. Meeting at the home 
of John Bullough, Field Broughton. Speaker : Nor- 
man Plamping. Grange Peace Group. 


2 September, Sunday 


Blackpoo! : 3.30 p.m. March from Gynn Sq., Nth. 
Prom., in demonstration against the Bomb. 
Speakers at mtg. : John Hoegner, Clive Jenkins, Will 
Whitehead, Will Griffiths, M.P., Bert Wynn. CND. 


London, W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Air St. (behind 
Swan and Edgar’s, Piccadilly Circus). West-End 
Poster Parade. CND. 


7-14 Sept, Fri-Fri 


Lowestoft: School for Students and Young 
Socialists. Holiday Fellowship Youth Camp, Kess- 
ingland. Details: Julian Atkinson, 54 Park Rd., 
Lenton, Nottingham. 


Clarendon Rd. Ronald Mallone : 
Principles of the Fellowship Party.”' FoR. 


London, N.W.2: 2.30 p.m. outside Co-op. Store, 
bottom end of Kilburn High Rd. Assemble for 
poster parade. CND 


9 September, Sunday 


London, S.W.1: 3 p.m. 7,000 sit down at the Air 
Ministry. Help needed now. London C'ttee of 100, 
168 New Cavendish St., W.1. LAN 5090. 


12-14 Sept, Wed-Fri 


Hemel Hempstead, Herts.: Felden Lodge. M.P.F. 
Conference for Students. Speakers: Rev. Kenne 
Greet, Rev. David Stacey. Details: Rev. Joho 
Stacey, 198 Ferrymead Ave., Greenford, Middx. 


15 September, Saturday 


London, W.C.1: 7-9 p.m. Friends’ Int. Centre, 32 
Tavistock Sq. Social gathering. Guest: Donald 
Swann. Admission free. Silver collection. APF. 


20 September, Thursday 


Colchester; 7.30 p.m. St. Martin’s Centre. Rey. 
aul Oestreicher: ‘‘ The Christian and Modern 
War.’ Chair: Mrs. Diana Collins. APF. 


21-23 Sept, Fri-Sun 


Wantage, Berks. : Study Conference on Non-violence 
its philosophy and practice. Charney Manor. 
Details: Dr. J. Mongar, 22 Marriott Rd., Barnet, 


Herts. C’'ttee of 100. 


21 September, Friday 


London, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. York Hall (Caxton Hall). 
Meeting to welcome Campaign Caravan. CND. 


ao] 


30 September, Sunday 


Brighton : Labour Party Conference Demonstration. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m. Campaign Centre (Friends’ Centre, 
Ship St.) open for information, leaflets and picketing. 
2.30 p.m. silent march from Union Rd., the Level. 
4 p.m. Open-air meeting at Sun Terrace, Aquarium. 


6-7 October, Sat-Sun 


Southport: PPU N.W. area week-end Conference. 
Bookings to Llew Lloyd, 25 Derwent Ave., Prescot, 
Lancs. 


Every day 


London, W.1: 8 a.m.-10.30 p.m. Continuous picket 
at U.S. Embassy, 24 Grosvenor Sq., until U.S. tests 
stop Posters obtainable nearby at 11 N. Audley 
‘Sts 


Loados, W.8 : Continuous picket at Soviet Embassy, 
18 Kensington Palace Gdns. People are urged to 
take their own posters and to go to the Bayswater 
Rd. entrance to Kensington Palace Gdns. (nr. Not- 
ting Hill Gate Underground). Details of both 
pickets : TER 0284 or LAN 5090. 


Greater London: Listen _to the Voice of Nuclear 
Disarmament after BBC TV close down. 


Every week 


Wednesdays 

Victoria, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Canvassing and leafleting 
from 10 Walden House, Pimlico Rd. (on 11, 39 and 
46 bus routes). YCND, Committee of 100, CND. 


Thursdays 

London, W.12: 7-11 p.m. outside Wormwood Scrubs, 
Du Cane Rd. Vigil for Des Lock. (Nearest Tube : 
East Acton). London Committee of 100. 


Croydon : Trinity School of Sir John Whitgift, High 
St. - manning bookstail, Jeafleting. 10-5.45. YCND. 


Kentish Town, London ; 3-5 p.m. Corner of Kentish 
Town Rd. and Islip St. (nr Kentish Town Tube 
Stn.). Public mtg., leafleting, newspaper selling. 
Volunteers needed. CND. 


London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volun- 
teers for two hour shifts always needed, 'Phone : 
Sec. BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


London, S.W.16: 8.30 a.m. - 1.30 p.m. 
near St. Leonard's Church, Streatham. 
welcome. CND. 


Bookstall 
Volunteers 


Marylebone: 10 a.m. - 4 p.m. Church St. Market, 
Edgware Rd. Supporters needed to man stall and 
leaflet. CND. 


Orpington : 9.30 - 5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's), 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 


The Pea- 


Bristol: 3 p.m. Durdham Downs. Public Meeting. 
CND. 


Nottingham : 7-9 p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. 
in “‘ Flying Horse *’ Hotel til] 10 p.m. Speakers 
and leafleters welcome each week. CND. 


i 


Victoria Stn., §.W.1: 7-10 p.m. Meet outside Gros- 
venor Hotel, Buckingham Palace Rd., for leafleting. 


CND, C’ttee of 100, YCND. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London : Toynbee Hall, Commercial St., E.1. Work 
camps every weekend to help old and handicapped 
people in slums of London. ‘Phone BIS 9112. IVS. 


Peace News Staff 


Secretary with shorthand-typing and general 
office experience needed for Manager. 
Knowledge of the movement an agset. 
Varied and responsible work. Please apply, 
sending details, to The Manager, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 
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Nyerere sponsors World Peace Brigade 


Julius Nyerere. President of the Tanganyika 
African National Union (TANU), has 
accepted an invitation to become a sponsor 
of the World Peace Brigade for Non-Violent 
Action, it was announced at the recent meet- 
ing of the Council of the Brigade in 
London. 

It is in Tanganyika, at Dar es Salaam, that 
the Brigade have set up a centre for train- 
ing personnel for non-violent action in the 
various campaigns for colonial freedom 
and the ending of apartheid and exploitation 
-in marked contrast to the centres at work 
in the Congo and other African states to 
train commandos, saboteurs, assassins and 
other specialised military groups for the 
freedom movements. 

The Brigade Council decided at its meeting 
to proceed at once with the development 
of the Dar es Salaam Centre and that the 
Rev. Michael Scott, Bayard Rustin and Bill 
Sutherland (leaders of the Sahara protest 
team against French nuclear tests) should 
be asked to consult African political leaders 
in London, New York and in Africa regard- 
ing ways and means whereby the Brigade 


Disobey, says 
minister 


The New Zealand Methodist Minister, 
Ormond Burton. recently called on Chris- 
tians to commit civil disobedience to pre- 
vent preparations for nuclear war. He 
called on all Christians in the armed forces 
to refuse to serve, and all Christian 
Scientists and technicians engaged on re- 
search or construction of nuclear weapons 
to resign at once. 

Ormond Burton. who has been called New 
Zealand's Donald Soper.sis well-known as 
the author of the official history of the 
Auckland Regiment in World War I and 
of New Zealanders at Gallipoli. By the 
time he had finished the second volume of 
this work his views had completely changed 
and he insisted on the publication of an 
appendix stating his refusal to partake in 
another war. 

In the last war. having gone to Wellington 
Technical College as a cleaner - almost the 
only work open to him in wartime - he 
went on to become headmaster of the 
school. 


CND pilgrimage 
South-East Region CND is arranging a 
Christian pilgrimage to Chichester Cathe- 
dral on Saturday, September 1. There will 
be three marches from the north, east and 
west, converging on the Cathedral for silent 
prayer and vigil at 4 p.m. Those taking 
part will walk in single file. at regular 
intervals, carrying lollipops and banners 
“Christians against all nuclear tests”, 
“Christians act for Peace”, ‘“ Christians, 
pray for Peace ~. and the Quaker posters. 
The marches will start at 2 p.m. from West 
Dean A 286 (North prong), New Bosham 
A 27 (West prong), Westhampnett A 27 
(East prong). 

South-East CND urges strong support for 
this important witness, to stir the Christian 
conscience, both from Christians and non- 
Christians, from as wide an area as pos- 
sible. Further details from Sybil Cookson, 
Trelawny’ Cottage, Sompting, Sussex. 
(Telephone : Worthing 4157.) 


Albert Hall rally 
The Albert Hall has been booked for 


November 12 for a Jarge rally on the 
theme “Nuclear Deterrents Challenge 
Christians. Christian Action and_ the 
Friends’ Peace Committee have called the 
meeting, at which speakers will include 
Anthony Greenwood, Anthony Storr, Diana 
Collins, Sir Richard Ackland, and Prof. 
C. A. Coulson. 


get all your books, pamphlets and 
stationery from 


lOusmMans 


5 Caledonian Rd 
3mins from Kings Cross 

London NI 
Speedy mail order service 

Send sae for lists 


can help in any non-violent action to 
secure the implementing of UN resolutions 
on South-West Africa and in opposition to 
apartheid in South Africa. 


The Council received a message from 
Mbiyu Koinange, Secretary-General of 
PAFMECA (The Pan African Freedom 
Movement of Eastern, Central and Southern 
Africa) conveying PAFMECA’s “sincere 
appreciation for your wholehearted efforts 
in co-operating unselfishly with the United 
National Independence Party’s struggle to 
free Zambia from imperialism, colonialism. 
neo-colonialism, and European domination. 
The World Peace Brigade did a fot in 
initiating the African Freedom Action in 
Dar es Salaam and as one of its sponsor 
organisations, has helped in focusing world 
attention upon the cause of freedom in 
Central Africa. 

“We hope that when Mr. Kenneth Kaunda 
and the UNIP call for your help again, 
you will be able to come forward with a 
renewed vigour and join the struggling 
people of Central Africa for peace and 
freedom.” 

Another message was received from Simon 
Kapwepwe, National Treasurer of the 
United National Independence Party of 
Northern Rhodesia thanking the Brigade 
for their help in submitting evidence to the 
UN Committee on Colonialism (Reported 
in Peace News on July 6). 

“This action,” said Simon Kapwepwe, “ will 
not only help the UN Committee, but it 
will also assist leaders in countries like 
Congo, South-West Africa, South Africa 
and Northern Rhodesia.” 

He added, “I mention these countries 
specifically because of the minerals which 


are the sources of trouble in the colonial 
world. I hope that the UN Committee will 
use this material as an instrument to further 
its understanding of the complex situation 
existing in countries where such minerals 
ate found.” 


The general aims of the World Peace 
Brigade are: 
1. To organise, train and keep available 
a brigade for non-violent action in 
situations of potential or actual con- 
flict, internal or international; and 
against all war, preparations for war, 
and the continuing development of 
weapons of mass destruction. 
To activate people everywhere to 
become a responsible and positive 
force to meet the menace of modern 
war by inspiring and stimulating con- 
fidence in non-violent alternatives. 
3. To revolutionise the concept of revolu- 
tion itself by infusing into the methods 
of resisting injustice the qualities 
which ensure the preservation of 
human life and dignity and create the 
conditions necessary for peace. 
Membership of the Brigade consists pri- 
marily of men and women prepared to 
serve as volunteers for specific activities and 
subject to immediate call in emergency 
situations, or available at relatively short 
notice as personnel for Brigade projects as 
they are being shaped. In addition, mem- 
bership will include persons who have con- 
tributed to the theory of non-violence and 
demonstrated their ability to aid in solving 
future problems and those who in other 
ways, as in training, organisation efforts, 
etc. have demonstrated capacity to con- 
tribute to the work of the Brigade. 


ty 


The seven months since the founding of the 
World Peace Brigade for Non-Violent 
Action have necessarily been devoted 
largely to setting up the machinery of the 
three Regions where at present its main 
support is located. 


An Asian Regional Council, which for the 
present seeks to serve South-East Asia, 
Japan, Australia and New Zealand is 
located at All India Sarva Seva Sangh, 
Rajghat, Varanasi, New Delhi. 

The European Regional Council, which has 
also discharged some of the functions of 
World Council is located at 6 Endsleigh 
Street. London, W.C.1. 

The North American Regional Council is 
at 218 East 18th Street, New York, U.S.A. 
In addition, a German World Peace Brigade 
Committee has been organised and will 
function as a sub-committee of the Euro- 
pean Regional Council. In addition to those 
present at the Council Meeting (Jayaprakash 
Narayan, Michael Scott, A. J. Muste, 
Siddharaj Dhadda, Stuart Morris, Arch- 
bishop Roberts, Abbé Pierre, Helga Stolle, 
Bayard Rustin and Bill Sutherland) the 
Council co-opted the following, from the 
USA-Charles Walker, Robert Gilmore, 
Robert Swann, George Willoughby, Ed 
Lazar and Arlo Tatum; from Great Britain 
-Hugh Brock, April Carter and Donald 
Groom; from Norway- Niels Mathiesen; 
from Senegal - Pierre Martin. 

Amongst its other business the Council 
adopted the Leningrad boat project; adopted 
a questionnaire to be filled out by applicants 
for membership, especially volunteers for 
active Brigade service; worked out a pro- 
cedure for effective communication among 
the regions; drafted a training programme. 


Adam Roberts reports the World Peace Brigade’s recent meeting 


On August 2 the World Peace Brigade held 
a public meeting in London organised by 
Peace News. About 200 people came. The 
speakers included A. J. Muste, Bayard 
Rustin, Jayaprakash Narayan, and Michael 
Scott. 

The meeting in general consisted of a num- 
ber of solo performances rather than of an 
account of the World Peace Brigade’s activi- 
ties and plans. 

Jayaprakash Narayan gave a very interesting 
account of the present state of affairs in 
India, and said that in the Kashmir and 
Ladakh border disputes the need was ob- 
vious for an alternative to the sterile game 
of power politics which India was playing 
with its neighbours. 

“The light which was expected from India 
has not been forthcoming,” he said. 
Narayan said that the need for a peace 
army was very great in India, and that 
people in India were now learning about 
non-violence from the recent actions in the 
United States, in Africa, and in England. 
Helga Tempel described the situation in 
West Germany and the difficulties of work- 
ing in a cold war atmosphere. After stating 
that she thought women should be brought 
into the political field, since they are more 
Jikely to protect life than men, she empha- 
sised the need for actions rather than words. 
“It is hard to escape the criticism that we 
are acting too theoretically,” she said. 
“What we necd is hard examples.” 

The plea for action was taken up by the 
next speaker, Bayard Rustin, who made a 
speech which was both entertaining and to 
the point. He described the way in which 
movements irrevocably committed to non- 


‘ ’ . 

Don’t hang him’ plea 

The Rev. George Hall. a Melbourne vicar 
who found the battered body of his aged 
mother in his vicarage, has joined other 
churchmen in an appeal for the reprieve of 
the murderer. 
He said on August 7: “I don’t believe in 
the death sentence being carried out on 
any man. no matter how ghastly his crime 
might have been. As a Christian minister 
I must try to act to save this man’s life. 
I would not feel worthy of facing my con- 
gregation unless I tried to influence the 
Government to change its decision.” 


violence were springing up all over the 
world, and the determination of the new 
adherents to non-violence. He introduced 
Barnaby Martin, organiser of the Everyman 
III boat project, as a typically determined 
campaigner, 

Barnaby Martin then outlined in some detail 
plans for the Everyman HI boat, which is to 
sail to Leningrad in protest against Russian 
tests. He said that the boat would not be 
able to sail into the testing area at Novaya 
Zemlya for a number of nautical reasons, 
but that the voyage would thereby “lose 
a quality and gain a quality.” If entering 
the testing area would have challenged 
the Soviet Government directly, going to 
Leningrad would provide opportunities to 
challenge the Soviet people directly, Bar- 
naby Martin said he was determined to 
“sail to Russia until we are stopped.” 

A. J. Muste, in perhaps the most impressive 


iS AND ACTIONS 


speech of the evening, said that the World 
Peace Brigade symbolises the fact that the 
pacifist movement is coming to be an inter- 
national movement. He _ reminded the 
listeners that the World Peace Brigade is 
for non-violent action, and that such action 
was needed all over thé world at the present 
moment, 

The enemy of organised mass violence 
which the Brigade faced was gigantic; “God 
knows what’s going to happen to us when 
we intervene in these situations in Africa 
and elsewhere. But we know that we must 
base our action on an uncomplicated and 
unequivocal rejection of violence in all its 
forms. . . . Maybe at times we will have 
to compromise, but we should not concern 
ourselves too much with this at the 
moment. . 

“ The sword may get bent in the battle, but 
don’t bend it before you start.” 


A higher law 


“ Anything known?” 

The stern voice of the presiding magistrate 
cut thinly across the court. 

“Yes, your honour. Last week. Before this 
same court on a similar charge, your 
honour - “ Conduct likely to cause a breach 
of the peace.” Discharged with a caution, 
your honour; the accused refused to accept 
any conditions.” 

“Hmph... why?” 

“Something about a ‘higher law’, your 
honour.” 

“Have the prisoners stand down. The court 
will not tolerate such flagrant disregard for 
law and order. The proceedings will con- 
tinue ‘in camera’. Clear the court. The 
strongest possible measures will be con- 
sidered. . . .” 

This time the sentence was flogging, with an 
order to be bound over to refrain from 
public speaking, addressing public gather- 
ings (i.e. groups of three or more persons) 
and conduct likely to cause further breaches 
of the peace. 

The report of these proceedings, first pub- 
lished around 100 A.D. (by the accused!) 
makes it quite clear that the prisoners had 
ho intention of being bound over, for 
“every day they went steadily on with 
their teaching.” Peter and Jahn and the 


Apostles were not to be silenced by man’s 
laws. 


Peace News, too, goes on with its “ teach- 
ing ” though how steadily depends on you. 
It, too, believes in a higher law than “ law. 
and order”, and with your support will 
continue to provide and campaign for 
such. The forces of law and order are 
heavily financed. Please help to finance the 


“forces” of the other “law”. 
GEOF BEVAN 


total since February | 


£104/ 


contributions this week £34 6 3 


we need £5000 by February 1963 
Please make cheques etc payable ; 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer , 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London NI 
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Editorial 


Disarmament: a choice of risks 


President Kennedy’s recent statements about 
a test-ban treaty have been muddled and 
confused, 1eaching an all-time low on 
August 11 when he said at his press con- 
ference that the US would insist on “ inter- 
nationally monitored supervised national 
control posts.” 


Political correspondents spent some days 
after the press conference trying to find out 
what Kennedy meant by this tortuous 
phrase, and they were not helped by the 
fact that this was only one of a number of 
confusing statements made by the US 
administration, The US Department of 
Defence’s press release of July 7 on under- 
ground test detection methods is as con- 
fusing a bit of writing as anything that has 
come into the Peace News office lately, and 
suffers from the same basic fault as Soviet 
statements about test detection: the scien- 
tific findings on which the Department of 
Defence’s release is based are not pub- 
lished, just as Russian scientific findings on 
the same subject are not published. 


Because of this lack of information it is 
hard to judge the modified US proposals 
for a test-ban treaty (rejected by Russia on 
August 8), though it is clear that. American 
ideas about underground test detection are 
notably more pessimistic than foreign ones. 
For example, Mr. Ieuan Maddock of the 
UK Atomic Energy Authority is reported 
im the July 26 New Scientist as saying that 
twelve stations, none of which need be in- 
side Russian territory, should be able to 
monitor suspicious seismic events occurring 
inside the Iron Curtain down to what are, 
probably, adequate magnitude levels. The 


US still insists on about 80 stations. 


Despite all the talk that there has been 
about an “agonising reappraisal” of US 
test-ban policy, there has been no real 
change at all. Over the last few weeks the 
US authorities should have been considering 
Russia’s basic contentions - that inspection 
before disarmament amounts to espionage, 
and that tests can be detected by national 
means. Given this basic position, which 
Russia holds with some good <eason, the 
only feasible form of test-ban is clearly one 
which does not involve inspection in the 
Soviet Union, 


The Soviet countries and the neutrals at 
Geneva are agreed on such a test-ban, 
which would provide for inspection by in- 
vitation if the ban was thought to have 
been broken. Why does the US not accept 
the test-ban proposals of the neutrals ? 
The most probable reason is that the US 
does not want to be seen giving in to 
Russian demands; conciliation might be 
considered a sign of weakness, and a 
nuclear power does not like to be con- 
sidered weak. Another probable reason is 
the desire for absolute security. The US 
authorities consider they were “ cheated ” 
by the Soviet resumption of testing last 
autumn and do not want to be caught 
again. 

They are seeking a foolproof agree- 
ment, though in the field of disarmament 
there is no such thing. If it is possible to 
hide a bomb test, it is a million times 
easier to hide a bomb. The negotiators at 
Geneva will have white hair before they 
come to a disarmament agreement which 


World churches take 


“New and imaginative approaches to the 
problem of peace’ have been called for by 
the World Council of Churches in a new 
statement which itself shows a great deal 
More imagination about the problem than 
has been displayed by many individual 
churchmen in this and other countries, The 
statement is the product of a conference of 
Christians from different countries and gov- 
ernment experts. 


“Nuclear weapons testing can be stopped,” 
says the statement, “and it must be stopped 
if mankind is to be spared the threat to 
health, and, even more, the increased 
danger of war created by this unholy com- 
petition.” The churchmen say that a test 
bar agreement by the United States, USSR 
and Britain would “ decrease the likelihood 
of others entering the field, but would be 
properly effective only if France and other 
governments capable of testing signed it as 
well.” 

They go on ‘o say that scientific discoveries 
have apparently made it possible to iden- 
tify, by national detection posts, testing in 
the atmosphere, in space, under water, and 
the larger underground explosions. Nations 
therefore “‘ need demand only that minimum 
of verification which is shown to be scien- 
tifically necessary.” In so far as smaller 
underground tests cannot be distinguished 
from natural disturbances, an international 
system of verification is still required to 
make the distinction. If the detection posts 
of this international system recorded a 
nuclear explosion the government of the 
country concerned would be expected to 
invite international verification. ‘ Refusal 
to do so would be regarded as evidence 
that a nuclear test had in fact occurred. 

“ There is a vicious circle wherein each side 
seeks to be the last to test. If there is no 
better way out, a future date may well be 
specified on which a treaty would go into 
effect after which tests would cease alto- 
gether. 


“The main sanction to enforce an agree- 
ment lies in the knowledge that, if one party 
breaks its treaty obligations, other parties 
will consider themselves free to resume 
tests. In such a lamentable eventuality re- 
sumption should be delayed at least long 
enough to permit study of evidence of a 
breach, and to seek remedial action through 
an expression of world opinion and the 
operation of international diplomacy.” 


On the question of disarmament, the 
churches recognise that ‘‘ mutual fear and 
the military logic of both parties have so 
far prevented any real progress towards 
disarmament.” Governments, they say, 
“feel bound to prepare for war at the very 
time they seek to disarm. In this process 
there is the danger that the very systems of 
defence they favour, themselves create new 
and avoidable obstacles to disarmament. If 
a way out of this dilemma is to be found, 
defence and disarmament policies must be 
more closely harmonised in the interests of 
peace. All parties must recognise that in a 
world of highly developed technology man- 
kind is involved in a common fate made 
more terribie by profound ideological dis- 
trust.” 

The churches call on all countries to be 
constantly ready “ to modify previously held 
positions in the light of new scientific evid- 
ence or political circumstances, and to 
accept provisional and partial settlements 
where final solutions cannot be achieved. 
In this process the great powers ought to 
accept under international control and veri- 
fication a progressively lower level of arma- 
ments without disturbing the equilibrium of 
power, The trend is virtually as important 
as the immediate result. 

“Disarmament is mot merely a_ technical 
matter. It is a political and moral issue of 
the first order, Politically it requires the 
readiness to abate local tensions, and for 
this purpose it is essential to develop more 
reliable, more objective and automatic inter- 


offers anything like absolute security. 

Dr. Jerome Wiesner, Kennedy’s Scientific 
Adviser, said recently that disarmament is 
ultimately a matter of courage. It is a 
matter of choosing between the risks of the 
arms race on the one hand and the risks of 
disarmament on the other. 


We doubt whether the statesmen will ever 
have the courage to agree to disarm. The 
risks of disarmament to national security 
are obvious if not apocalyptic, and national 
security is a sacred cow to almost all poli- 
ticians of whatever ideology. The risk of 
total annihilation is just something that we 
are expected to live with, and perhaps die 
from. 

Never has the choice our statesmen have 
made at Geneva been more clear than it is 
now. With the exception possibly of a few 
small clandestine underground explosions, 
all nuclear testing could be stopped. At 
the risk of one side cheating with a few 
low kiloton explosions which might pass 
unnoticed, all the multi-megaton tests car- 
tied out by both the US and the Soviet 
Union could be banned, possibly for ever. 
Even if the Russians and Americans insisted 
on finishing their test series, a post-dated 
agreement could be signed, 

The Western statesmen have made their 
uncourageous choice, and have failed to 
take the first faltering steps towards dis- 
armament. They have shown that they are 
more afraid of scarcely noticeable blasts 
than of gigantic atmospheric ones. The 
logic can be taken further: they are more 
afraid of an imperfect disarmament agree- 
ment than of carrying on with the arms 
race. 


a stand 


national procedures and institutions to settle 
disputes and to remedy injustice by peaceful 
means. Moreover, such procedures and in- 
stitutions must be readiiy available. 


“Morally, agreements on disarmament will 
rely heavily on the profound conviction 
that it is humanly intolerable to continue 
the present unbridled armaments competi- 
tion. Disarmament obviously involves cer- 
tain risks. Yet the continuation or acceler- 
ation of the armaments race carries with it 
a risk far more dangerous and threatening. 
A choice of risk is inescapable, and the 
obligation on mankind is to choase that 
risk which best promises to break the 
present impasse.” 

Finally the document calls on churches 
throughout the world to contribute more 
adequately to an enlightened public opinion 
on disarmament. “ What is required is not 
simply a greater volume of hasty criticism. 
The aim should be to produce a_ public 
opinion sufficiently alert and informed to 
support policies which are constructive, to 
be patient in the face of genuine difficulties, 
but impatient of half-truths and culpable 
hesitancy. 

“For example, the assumption that in the 
East-West conflict one side is wholly right 
and the other wholly wrong is misleading 
and dangerous, Variations of history and 
geographical situation give rise to natural 
differences in outlook. Disarmament pro- 
posals are shaped by many factors includ- 
ing constructive desires and genuine fears. 
To succumb to automatic suspicion or un- 
critical condemnation can only widen the 
breach further. 

“ Above all, the churches should keep on 
reminding public opinion of the spiritual 
and moral aspects of the present situation. 
The mounting armaments spiral, the con- 
tinued threat of nuclear destruction, and the 
undiminished East-West distrust and sus- 
picion are a sad commentary on the present 
human predicament.” 


THIS 
IS YOUR 
WORLD 


The cost of ‘defence’ 


The US spent $51,100,000,000 on “ de- 
fence” in the year ending June 30, 1962. 
This is the highest peacetime “defence” 
budget ever for any country, and amounts 
to 58 per cent of the entire US federal 
expenditure, which was $87,700,000,000. 


Tolstoy and the tiger 


In Expositions and Developments by Igor 
Stravinsky and Robert Craft (Faber, 30s.) 
Stravinsky tells how Tolstoy, when giving a 
lecture on non-violence, was asked what to 
do if you were attacked by a tiger in a 
forest. Tolstoy replied, “ Do the best you 
can. It happens rarely.” 


Quieter next year 


Having achieved considerable publicity with 
their 1962 meeting of the world Nazi move- 
ment, the world fithrer Colin Jordan and 
the American fiihrer Lincoln Rockwell are 
now looking around for a quieter venue for 
next year’s meeting. 

Rockwell said on August 12: “I don't think 
we'll have much difficulty in Spain, Portugal 
or South Africa.” 


Sights of London 


If you take a trip up the Thames from 
Westminster Pier to Kew on a boat operated 
by Thames Launches, Ltd., you can learn 
a lot about the sights of London. You can 
learn, for instance, that the Palace of West- 
minster is known as the House of Com- 
mons, that Nell Gwynne lived at Fulham 
football ground, and you can learn where 
Turner lived, painted and is buried. One of 
the newer tourist spots which the guide 
points out on the journey is Chiswick 
Bridge. On the side of the bridge a symbol 
has been painted. The police have tried to 
whitewash it over, but you can still see it 
quite clearly. This symbol, the guide ex- 
plains, was painted on by four members 
(“ comrades” he calls them) of the Cam- 
paign for Nucleay Disarmament just before 
the boat race this year. He then tells in 
some detail the story of how the symbol 
got on to the bridge, how the police dis- 
turbed the painters, and how they tried (un- 
successfully) to wash it off. Chiswick 
Bridge seems now to be established as one 
of the tourist sights of London. 


It wasn't us... 


President Kennedy is almost as skilful as 
Mr. Khrushchev at protesting his innocence 
and claiming that none of the world’s 
troubles are of his doing. He surpassed 
himself in this dubious pastime on August 1 
when questioned by a group of Brazilian 
university students. 

Q: “Mr. President, how do you reconcile 
the fact that in spite of all the talk of 
peace that you say your country advocates, 
the youth of this country, at least, is being 
prepared for war through all types of 
aggressive war propaganda through all the 
mass media ? ” : A 
President Kennedy: “We certainly desire 
peace. I am not aware of any action 
which the United States has taken since the 
end of the Second World War which has 
not been in the direction of securing peace. 
We have not been guilty of aggression 
against our neighbours, . . .” 


Epic of our time 


King Vidor, director of War and Peace and 
Solomon and Sheba, has for the last three 
years been trying to find a subject which will 
equal the great histerical epics which he 
has filmed in Hollywood. 

Now he thinks he has found it. He said 
on August 10: “T think it may be the 
pressure of the bomb forcing people to 
develop into better characters - like the 
fiery furnace separating the gold from the 
dross. You can’t give way to anger by 
fighting wars as you could before.” 
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The meaning of free speech 


An interview with 
Justice Hugo L Black 
of the United States 


Supreme Court 


What is the true meaning of freedom of speech in a democratic society ? Does it mean 
that any views should be permitted however odious they are to most people ? These 
are two of the questions that have been raised by the current controversy caused by 
the activities of the National Socialist Movement and Mosley’s Union Movement. 

In the United States individual civil liberties are guaranteed by the first ten amendments 
to the US Constitution, known as the Bill of Rights. The first amendment runs as 
follows: “Congress shall make no jaw respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances.” 

Unlike the British Parliament, the American Congress cannot legally make any law it 
likes: it cannot, for instance, go against the Bill of Rights. If an individual is affected 
by a law which he thinks violates the Bill of Rights, he can go to court, and the court 
may say the law is unconstitutional and therefore totally invalid. 

if Congress or one of the individual state governments passed a law banning, say, 
Communists or Fascists from advocating their views, the courts, and ultimately the US 
Supreme Court as the final interpreter of the Constitution, would have to decide whether 
the ban violated the first amendment guarantee of free speech. The generally accepted 
view is that the first amendment means that speech can only be prohibited if it presents 
a “ clear and present danger ’”’ to the safety of the state. 

What this phrase really means differs with every judge who is called on to interpret it. 
Hugo Black has been a justice of the US Supreme Court since he was appointed by 
President Franklin Roosevelt in 1937. Since then he has established himself as the 
outstanding champion of individual liberty on the Court. The following interview took 
place at a banquet held in honour of Justice Black at the biennial convention of the 
American Jewish Congress held in New York on April 14. The interview was conducted 
by Professor Edmond Cahn of the New York University Law School. We are reprinting 
extracts from it here by kind permission of the New York University Law Review in 


which tt was originally published and of Justice Black. 


CAHN: Suppese we start with one of the 
key sentences in your James Madison 
Lecture (given at New York University Law 
School, February 17, 1960) where you said, 
“Tt is my belief that there are ‘ absolutes’ 
in our Bill of Rights, and that they were 
put there on purpose by men who knew 
what words meant and meant their prohibi- 
tions to be ‘absolutes.’’’ Will you please 
explain your reasons for this ? 

BLACK: My first reason is that I believe 
the words do mean what they say. The 
beginning of the First Amendment is that 
“Congress shall make no law.” I under- 
stand that it is rather old-fashioned and 
shows a slight naivete to say that “no law” 
means no law. 

I have to be honest about it. I confess not 
only that I think the Amendment means 
what it says but also that I may be slightly 
influenced by the fact that I do not think 
Congress should make any law with respect 
to these subjects. 

CAHN: Some of your colleagues would 
say that it is better to interpret the Bill of 
Rights so as to permit Congress to take 
what it considers reasonable steps to pre- 
serve the security of the nation even at 
some sacrifice of freedom of speech and 
association. Otherwise what will happen to 
the nation and the Bill of Rights as well ? 
What is your view of this ? 

BLACK: I fully agree with them that the 
country should protect itself. It should 
protect itself in peace and in war. It should 
do whatever is necessary to preserve itself. 
But the question is: Preserve what? And 
how ? 

It is not very much trouble for a dictator 
to know how it is best to preserve his 
government. He wants to stay in power, 
and the best way to stay in power is to 
have plenty of force behind him. He is 
afraid of too much talk; it is dangerous for 
him. And he should be afraid, because 
dictators do not have a way of contributing 
very greatly to the happiness, joy, content- 
ment and prosperity of the plain, everyday 
citizen. Their business is to protect them- 


selves, Therefore, they need an army; they 
need to be able to stop people from talk- 
ing; they need to have one religion, and 
that is the religion they promulgate. Fre- 
quently in the past it has been the worship 
of the dictator himself. To preserve a 
dictatorship you must be able to stifle 
thought, imprison the human mind and 
intellect. 


My answer to the statement that this gov- 
ernment should preserve itself is yes. The 
method I would adopt is different, however, 
from that of some other people. I think 
it can be preserved only by leaving people 
with the utmost freedom to think and to 
hope and to talk and to dream if they want 
to dream. I do not think this government 
must look to force, stifling the minds and 
aspirations of the people. Yes, I believe in 
self-preservation, but I would preserve it as 
the founders of this country said, by leaving 
people free. 


CAHN: Do you make an exception in 
freedom of speech and press for the law of 
defamation ? That is, are you willing to 
allow people to sue for damages when they 
are subjected to libel or slander ? 


BLACK: . As far as public libel is 
concerned, or seditious libel, I have been 
very much disturbed sometimes to see that 
there is present an idea that because we 
have had the practice of suing individuals 
for libel, seditious libel still remains for the 
use of government in this country, Sedi- 
tious libel, as it has been put into practice 
throughout the centuries, is nothing in the 
world except the prosecution of people who 
are on the wrong side politically; they have 
said something and their group has lost and 
they are prosecuted. 

I believe with Jefferson that it is time 
enough for government to step in to regu- 
late people when they do something, not 
when they say something. 

CAHN: Is there any kind of obscene mate- 
tial whether defined as hard-core porno- 
graphy or otherwise, the distribution and 
sale of which can be constitutionally re- 


Hugo Black, Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court 


stricted in any manner whatever, in your 
opinion ? 

BLACK: My view is, without deviation, 
without exception, without any ifs, buts, or 
whereases, that freedom of speech means 
that you shall not do something to people 
either for the views they have or the views 
they express or the words they speak or 
write. 

it is the Jaw that there can be an arrest 
made for obscenity. It was the law in 
Rome that they could arrest people for 
obscenity after Augustus became Caesar. 
Tacitus says that then it became obscene to 
criticise the Emperor. It is not any trouble 
to establish a classification so that what- 
ever it is that you do not want said, is 
within that classification. So far as I am 
concerned, I do not believe there is any 
halfway ground for protecting freedom of 
speech and press. If you say it is half free 
you can rest assured that it will not remain 
as much as half free. I realise that there 
are dangers in freedom of speech, but I 
do not believe there are any halfway marks. 


CAHN: By way of conclusion, Justice 
Black, would you kindly summarise what 
you consider the judge’s role in cases 
arising under the First Amendment and the 
Bill of Rights ? 


BLACK: My idea of the whole thing is 
this: there has been a lot of trouble in the 
world between people and government. The 
people were afraid of government; they had 
a right to be afraid. All over the world 
men had been destroyed - and when I say 
“ government” I mean the individuals who 
actually happened to be in control of it at 
the moment, whether they were elected, 
whether they were appointed, whether they 
got there with the sword, however they got 
there - the people always had a lot of 
trouble because power is a heady thing, a 
dangerous thing. There have been very few 
individuals in the history of the world who 
could be trusted with complete, unadulter- 
ated, omnipotent power over their fellow 
men. 


So we have a written Constitution, What 
good is it? What good is it if, as some 
judges say, all it means is: “ Government, 
you can still do this unless it is so bad that 
it shocks the conscience of the judges.” It 
does not say that to me. We have certain 
provisions in the Constitution which say 
“Thou shalt not.” They do not say, “ You 
can do this unless it offends the sense of 
decency of the English-speaking world.” 
They do not say that, They do not say, 
“You can go ahead and do this unless it 
is offensive to the universal sense of 
decency.” If they did, they would say 
virtually nothing. There would be no 
definite, binding place, no specific prohibi- 
tion, if that were all it said. 

I believe with Locke in the system of checks 
and balances. I do not think that the Con- 
stitution leaves any one department of gov- 
ernment free without there being a check 
on it somewhere. So we have a Bill 
of Rights. It is intended to see that a man 
cannot be jerked by the back of the neck 
by any government oflicial; he cannot have 
his home invaded; he cannot be picked up 
legally and carried away because his views 
are not satisfactory to the majority, even if 
they are terrible views, however bad they 
may be. Our system of justice is based on 
the assumption that men can best work out 
their own opinions, and that they are not 
under the control of government. 

I am for the First Amendment from the 
first word to the last. I believe it means 
what it says, and it says to me, ‘“ Govern- 
ment shall keep its hands off religion. 
Government shall not attempt to control 
the ideas a man has. Government shall not 
attempt to establish a religion of any kind. 
Government shall not abridge freedom of 
the press or speech. It shall let anybody 
talk in this country.” I have never been 
shaken in the faith that the American 
people are the kind of people and have 
the kind of loyalty to their government 
that we need not fear the talk of Commun- 
ists or of anybody else. Let them talk! In 
the American way we will answer them. 
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TOWARDS 
A NON-VIOLENT 


Jayaprakash Narayan SOCI ETY 


Jayaprakash Narayan, who will be 60 in 
October, is chairman of the Shanti Sena 
Mandal, the Indian Peace Army, and of the 
Asian Regional Council of the World Peace 
Brigade. He is one of the leaders with 
Vinoba Bhave of the Sarvodaya (Welfare of 
alij) movement in India. In 1954 he 
founded the Praja Socialist Party but gave 
up politics to join the Bhoodan movement. 
In the late 1920s, when studying in the 
USA, he was associated with Communist 
groups and returned to India as a Marxist. 
He then moved towards democratic 
socialism. He was arrested during the 
Second World War for his opposition to the 
British government, but escaped from prison 
to work in an underground movement until 
he was recaptured. He was one of the last 
political prisoners to be released before 
India gained its independence. 


Jayaprakash Narayan was in London re- 
cently for a meeting of the council of the 
World Peace Brigade. What follows is an 
interview he gave to Gene Sharp and mem- 
bers of the PEACE NEWS staff on the 
development of the Gandhian movement in 
India since the death of Gandhi. 


Could you say in a few words how the 
Gandhian movement in India got to its 
present point from the death of Gandhi ? 
As you know, Gandhi died suddenly, but 
there were indications that he had already 
been giving serious thought to what he 
would do and what he would like those 
who were with him to do after independ- 
ence. He gave that indication in the draft 
resolution that he had prepared for the all- 
India Congress committee. It is a very 
important document in which he suggested 
that the Congress organisation might leave 
the field of politics and convert itself into a 
service organisation, not that the govern- 
ment of the country shouldn’t be run but 
maybe other political parties, organised 
freshly, would do that, 


In the same document he also gave an out- 
line of this new body which the transformed 
Congress could become, which he called the 
Lok Seva Sangh, that is, the Association of 
the Servants of the People, And this is 
consistent with the non-violent approach to 
the problem of social change. It has to be 


brought about not by the mediation of 
power, that is by legislation, etc., but by 
education and constructive work through 
service programmes. It seems he thought of 
the Lok Seva Sangh as a mass organisation 
and he wanted every voter to be enrolled 
as a member. 


The other indication that came from him 
was on these lines: he had set up a number 
of constructive work organisation like the 
All-India Spinners Association, the All-India 
Village Industries Association, the All-India 
Association for the Removal of Untouch- 
ability, and the All-India Basic Education 
Association. They were separate bodies 
carrying on their activities separately and 
he was to preside over a meeting of the 
representatives of all these constructive 
organisations in March, 1948, just two 
months after he was killed. At this meeting 
his plan was to bring all these separate 
bodies together into one organisation so 
that there could be a comprehensive and 
integrated approach made to the whole 
problem of constructive work. Before this 
was done he was killed, but the meeting 
was held later on in April or May, at which 
the decision was taken to form the Sarva 
Seva Sangh, which combines most of these 
organisations. 

But after Gandhi left the scene there was 
no leader in this field. All the political 
leaders who had followed him went into the 
government. Vinoba Bhave was known to 
be, next to Gandhi, the most spiritually 
evolved of all those in the movement and 
also perhaps the keenest mind, the one with 
the deepest understanding of the philosophy 
of non-violence. But he was not an activist, 
he had deliberately kept himself tied to one 
area, and had been doing his work there in 
a quiet way. He was looked up to for 
guidance, but not for leadership in the sense 
in which Gandhi gave it, active organisa- 
tional and practical leadership. 

It seemed then to most people that Gandhi's 
non-violent action ended for India with the 
achievement of freedom, and after that, 
whatever else remained to be done for the 
creation of the new India, had to be done 
by the normal political processes. 

The constructive workers went on doing 
their work, which was very limited in out- 


look. The idea that through their work 
they would bring about a revolution and 
create a new society was far from their 
minds. They also had begun to think that 
all this was in the field of politics, whereas 
Gandhi wanted it all to be done outside of 
politics. 

These constructive work associations also 
slowly began to be more or less tied to the 
state. They became dependent on state 
grants of various kinds for their activities, 
the thing seemed to be dying, and probably 
if Vinoba had not come upon the scene 
then India would have had to wait maybe 
for a generation or two before something 
happened, 

So it was Vinoba who started the revival 
of the Gandhian movement ? 

Things didn’t develop in a planned manner. 
Vinoba was invited to South India to attend 
a conference of Sarvodaya Samaj (the 
Society for the Welfare of all the People) 
which had been formed after Gandhi's 
death. This was an association of those 
who believed in Sarvodaya, with no organ- 
isation - you just had to write down on a 
piece of card that you wanted to become a 
member. Somehow it came into his head 
that he shouldn’t take a train; he should 
walk the whole distance, 

Then this idea of Bhoodan came to him. 
He says it was not he who discovered it, 
but he saw it there before him when, at a 
meeting one evening a landless labourer 
who came from the Untouchable class, 
asked for land after Vinoba had given his 
message of love to the people. This man 
asked for land, he said this is all right, we 
accept what you are saying, but we want 
land. It was a challenge to him how his 
philosophy of love could give people land. 
He asked the man how much he wanted, 
and asked the landlords who were sitting 
around him if there was anyone amongst 
them who could satisfy the landless 
labourer. And one single individual gave 
100 acres, and that was the start. 

It electrified almost all the Gandhian con- 
structive workers. Some kept aloof, and 
still are aloof from Vinoba. They don’t 
accept his leadership. They want to go on 
doing the routine kind of constructive 
work, which doesn’t change the situation, 
but more or less covers it up. But Vinoba 
had given a concrete example of how an 
economic problem can be solved through 
non-violent means, by love, persuasion and 
education. Now five million acres of land 
have been given to the landless in 6,000 
villages throughout India. 


Most of the land in these “ gramdan” vil- 
lages is shared communally. Is that 
correct ? 

In a gramdan village the ownership of those 
who join the gramdan is surrendered to the 
village community, and the village com- 
munity becomes the owner, but it doesn’t 
follow that the actual tilling is done com- 
munally because it raises all kinds of organ- 
isational problems which in most villages 
they are not capable of solving, and there- 
fore the easiest thing is for the village 
assembly to meet and allocate portions of 
the common land to various families 
according to their needs, or even according 
to what they had before - some kind of con- 
cession is made to those who had more land 
because they have been used to a higher 
standard of living, 

There are also other areas in which the 
movement works, such as the field of indus- 


trialisation, We are very much concerned 
with that because we think that the kind of 
violence you see in Western society on a 
national and international scale is at least 
in part due to the drives and requirements of 
the industrial society that has been created 
there. We wish to save our country from 
the same processes of industrialisation, and 
therefore we ire putting as much stress as 
possible on industrialisation but doing it in 
a different way, with as much decentralisa- 
tion and economic democracy as possible. 
In the pulitical field we are also emphasising 
Gandhi’s concept of “ gramraj,” that is local 
rule, local authorities and the whole state 
apparatus built on the foundation of these 
village republics, as he used to call them. 
You are saying then the idea of non- 
violence in India meant that much more 
real power and control had to be down 
among the people themselves rather than 
centralised at the top? 

Yes, in the non-violent society power is as 
widely dispersed as possible. The whole 
structure of power should be such that at 
the lower levels there is more power, that 
is there is more to do than at the higher 
level, and, theoretically at least, every 
village should be in a position to do all 
that it can do for itself by its own resources. 
There are many things which it can’t do for 
which villages should work together. 

Then we come to the district level where in 
India the population is anywhere from 
1,000,000 to 5,000,000. Now at that level 
whatever they can do with their own re- 
sources and with their own strength they 
should be able to do. Then maybe there 
are things which they can’t do also, then 
those things should be dealt with at a still 
higher level by a number of districts coming 
together, and then we come to the state 
level. At the state level we have things like 
defence, foreign relations, imports, exports, 
banking, railways. Even the railways may 
be decentralised. 

This is the concept, but today what we have 
in India as in most countries is what I have 
called the inverted pyramid. The whole 
structure stands on its pinnacle, top heavy, 
At the bottom there is very little to do, 
everything is concentrated at the top. We 
are trying to reverse this and overturn the 
pyramid so that it stands on its base. 

This is a structure which I think might also 
do without political parties. There is in 
every democracy today some kind of party 
system, and among the parties there is the 
struggle for power, but in the non-violent 
society there should be no struggle for 
power. The institutions as well as the 
minds of the people should be so changed 
that instead of the struggle for power the 
attempt is to do everything by consensus, 
and where consensus fails, to have some 
referee in whom the community has com- 
plete confidence. If we have this pyramid 
structure we think that, instead of the 
struggle for power, there would be a co- 
operative society in the political field also 
as well as the economic field. 


Left: Vinoba Bhave addressing a 
public meeting 

Top: Jayaprakash Narayan 
Right: President Nehru at the 
inauguration of a scheme to 
decentralise authority in 
Rajasthan, October 1959 
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You would have to make a lot of economic 
changes in reducing inequality before you 
could get this non-violent society ? 

Yes, and that you may do without legisla- 
tion or without even changing ownership 
rights. Those might remain if those who 
have something are using it for others, if 
they understand that it is social wealth they 
are dealing with, not personal, individual 
wealth. 

We can’t claim that we have done anything 
in that regard yet, but we believe that if 
we achieve more in the agrarian field, per- 
haps this will be a jumping ground for us 
to jump into the industrial field. There 
perhaps some of the European examples 
might help us, such as the Zeiss Corpora- 
tion in Eastern Germany or the Scott Bader 
Commonwealth in Britain. 

How do you actually see this coming about 
in a highly industrialised society like those 
of the West ? 


I have no answer to that. I think that 
because in India we are still in the phase 
of family capitalism it may be possible for 
us to use these methods to convert people, 
and not only to convert the management 
and the owners but also the workers. 
Maybe if you convert the workers you can 
exert pressure through them on the manage- 
ment. That is, if the workers accept the 
view that they also are the trustees of their 
skills and they will use the skills they have 
for the common good and not merely to 
earn their bread, there will be a revolution 
in industrial relations. Then they would 
have the moral right to go to their owners 
or the managers and say, this is what we 
have learned and we are practising it. You 
also should work for the benefit of the 
whole of society. If the management 
doesn’t agree the workers might say we will 
not co-operate with you. 

This has great revolutionary potentialities. 
I personally do not expect much if we go 
on merely talking to the capitalists indivi- 
dually and try to convince them. You see, 
I have talked to them, and I did not meet 
a single one who said that all this is mine. 
Each one of them said that of course we 
are trustees, this belongs to the people. 
But I don’t think that even if they accepted 
this in words they would put those words 
into practice unless there was this kind of 
change also. 

Would you say that in the transition period 
before this non-violent society is achieved 
there would still be a role for civil dis- 
obedience ? 


This is civil disobedience of a kind It 
doesn’t break any law, but it is direct action 
with the workers practising non-coopera- 
tion. There is a view, and it’s about to be 
practised in the south of India, that after 
they have carried on our message of 
Bhoodan in an area to saturation point, 
they have met every landowner once, twice, 
thrice, a number of them have been con- 
verted. given us land, but a few remain, the 
die-hards, then we think it’s quite reason- 
able and quite justified for their tenants and 
their landless labourers to non-cooperate, 
to say we will not till your fields and we 
will not allow you to get labour from long 
distances. We will picket and we will lie 
down on the ground, and if you bring 
ploughs you will have to plough over our 
bodies, and then the police will come in 


because the law doesn’t permit all this and 
they will be arrested. 

In this way the movement has come to 
grips with some of the economic and social 
problems, but has it come to grips with the 
wider national problems of offering a non- 
violent alternative to military policies, in 
Goa, for example ? 

I’m very sorry to say that Vinoba and our 
movement both have been rather neglectful 
of this task. Probably Vinoba has felt that 
the movement is not strong enough to do 
anything effective in this sphere, and he 
doesn’t want to take any steps until he feels 
that we will be able to do something. 
Another reason perhaps is his relationship 
with Mr. Nehru, the Prime Minister. There 
is still a kind of bond between them and an 
unspoken understanding, and Vinoba doesn’t 
want to do anything which would displease 
the Prime Minister. Probably he thinks that 
by and large Mr. Nehru represents a force 
which is with Vinoba, and if that force is 
not prepared to go the whole way with him 
he doesn’t want to create a barrier between 
that force and himself. 

Tactically I think it’s very sound, but it 
has appeared to me sometimes that he has 
carried this too far. On Goa he didn’t say 
anything, I think largely for this reason. I 
used to accept this view, but after Goa I 
don't accept it. 

Vinoba used to say, and I think still says, 
that the real challenge to us is the fact that 
there is an Indian army, As long as we do 
not create conditions so that India demobs 
and we don’t have an army, we do not have 
any moral right to intervene in the inter- 
national disputes which India has with other 
nations, because suppose we launched a 
non-violent action of some kind in Goa, the 
Portuguese would know, and we would also 
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know, that behind us stands the Indian army 
as the final sanction. We may not invoke 
that sanction, but by the very fact that the 
army is there we will not be able to create 
any effect by non-violent action. It would 
not make any impact on the minds of the 
Portuguese government because they would 
Say it’s all just a fake, because the Indian 
army is there. 

I think myself that the two processes should 
go side by side. If there is more psycho- 
logical preparedness among the Indian 
people to do without the army it will help 
our international programme, So I would 
not say, as Vinoba did, that unless we have 
achieved this goal of disarming India we 
cannot take any non-violent action in the 
international sphere, I may be doing an 
injustice to him, but that is how I under- 
stood him. 

So you are saying that the proper response 
to Rajendra Prasad’s (the former Indian 
President’s) recent call for unilateral dis- 
armament is precisely this sort of develop- 
ment of non-violent action. Is there more 
that Indian Gandhians will be doing to 
respond to his ideas? 

I don’t think the Indian Gandhians will be 
doing anything more, but what he said will 
not only affect the Indian Gandhians but 
people generally, and I think that it has 
been a tremendous influence his speaking 
out like that. When some of us spoke like 
that people said, well, these people are 
dreamers or they are doctrinaire people, but 
when Dr. Rajendra Prasad says that they 
can’t brush him aside. 

I might add here that the intervention of 
the World Peace Brigade in the African 
situation or in the Leningrad boat protest 
programme has created a new interest in 
India in the whole business of non-violence. 
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LIVING IN FEAR OF INVASION 


The first of two articles on Cuba by Bjorn Hallstrom 


Whether you like Castro's Cuba or not 
depends on whether you prefer bread or 
circuses. Cuba has little bread to offer but 
plenty of circuses of the revolutionary kind: 
demonstrations and slogan shouting, build- 
ings decorated with hammer and _ sickle 
emblems, posters denouncing American 
imperialism and praising the Soviet Union, 
uniformed militia men and women carrying 
rifles, and huge papier mache figures of 
Picasso’s peace dove, sometimes placed 
among other enormous figures of partisans 
and militiamen so that it looks as if they 
are aiming at the white bird with their 
pistols and rifles. 


By contrast, food and many other goods 
are rationed, the only meat dishes you can 
get in the restaurants are frogs’ legs or 
chicken liver, it’s difficult to get spare parts 
for anything mechanical, and the bars of 
Havana's old Spanish town are gloomy and 
deserted. 

In many respects Havana looks like any 
capital city in Eastern Europe. The Com- 
munists may have suffered a setback after 
their strenuous efforts to dominate the 
Cuban revolution, but they have certainly 
managed to put their mark on everything. 
Slogans about peace are everywhere. So 
are Castro’s militiamen, with their grey uni- 
forms and Czech rifles. I heard there were 


200,000 in the militia. Some are employed 
full time for guard duties of a similar kind 
to those of the wartime Home Guard in 
Britain; others serve only in their spare 
time. The part-timers include everybody in 
government service and many others who 
serve out of revolutionary enthusiasm, 
social pressure or other reasons. In the 
offices of Prensa Latina, the official Cuban 
news agency, I saw a list of militia duties 
for the staff next te the card-punching 
clock. 


Some of the militia are young girls. I saw 
a girl of fifteen, with long plaits, standing 
on guard with her rifle in a shopping street. 
She told some friends who had come to 
look at her: “I am guarding you against 
counter-revolutionaries.” I was also shown 
a photograph (in an album intended for 
distribution in Eastern Europe) of ten-year- 
old boys being trained with sub-machine- 
guns, 

Castro announces proudly that he has trans- 
formed the barracks of Batista’s State 
Police into schools. His own Revolutionary 
State Police occupy old Spanish billets. His 
militia use empty shops which have closed 
for lack of goods or because their owners 
have fled. 

To keep this guard system constantly 
vigilant the danger of invasion is continu- 


ally being invoked, Czech anti-aircraft guns 
point towards the Havana sky. Rockets are 
put on show together with quotations from 
Khrushchev’s promises of arms in the event 
of attack. It is difficult to find out whether 
the danger is real or not. Castro himself 
does not think a repetition of last year's 
invasion attempt possible. But this threat 
to Cuba serves as the excuse for keeping 
the militia under arms and for maintaining 
a very strict security system. 


Not all militiamen seem to regard the threat 
of invasion to be as serious as the official 
propaganda makes out. Guard duties are, 
particularly among the older militiamen, 
often adapted to fit in with the pattern of 
leisure. I saw the wives of militiamen 
bringing chairs out into the street to keep 
their husbands company during their night- 
time guard duty I also saw the militia 
commandeer the telephone in a cafe near 
their post as their own telephone was out 
of order. This was a welcome excuse for 
taking turns at the bar, though all that was 
served was good coffee and not so good 
tum. 

Pacifists among government supporters have 
been in a dilemma. Some of them are 
eager to serve the government, although it 
includes armed militia duty to which they 
object. Some Quakers have recently been 


exempted from this obligation. Others have 
now applied to have this concession ex- 
tended to them. 

The revolutionary tribunals are still sent- 
encing opponents of the regime to death. 
The trials are sometimes reported fully in 
the newspapers (as part of the general pro- 
paganda for vigilance), sometimes not. 
Death sentences are followed by demon- 
strations for continued purges of “ revision- 
ists’? and other unacceptable elements. All 
demonstrations are officially sponsored. I 
even saw the rehearsal of such a demonstra- 
tion - several days before the revolutionary 
tribunal had pronounced sentence. 

There have, however, been no demonstra- 
tions against the American military base at 
Guantanamo, though the newspapers report 
demonstrations against the Polaris base in 
Scotland as an example of popular dissatis- 
faction with foreign bases. Fide! Castro 
apparently wants to conduct his campaign 
against the Guantanamo base on the inter- 
national conference level. 


Bjorn Hallstrom is a Swedish Quaker jour- 
nalist and broadcaster who lives in London. 
He has recently returned from a visit to 
Cuba and the West Indies. Next week he 
will discuss Castro's relations with the 
Cuban Communist Party, the Soviet Union 
and the United States. 


Alfred Hutchinson Making’ African history 


A Short History of Africa, by Ronald 
Oliver and J. D. Fage. (Penguin, 5s.) 
African Profiles, by Ronald Segal. (Penguin, 
6s.) 


When I was at school, the teaching of 
African history led me to believe that it 
only began with the coming of the white 
man; that before then there had been 
nothing but chaos and savagery. When the 
white man had made history at home he 
went to other countries to make history for 
them. But in South Africa Africans kept 
interfering with the white man. They stole 
his cattle and made war on him. But God 
was on the side of the white man and so 
he was able to defeat the blacks. I accepted 
the fact that Africans had no history: it 
was in the history books. And in those 
days Egypt was stili a part of Europe. 


Now in A Short History of Africa 1 find 
‘an Africa I was not told about at school. 
It is the history not of the Dark Continent 
but of one that was lit from time to time 
by its own civilisations. In it arose power- 
ful ancient kingdoms like Ghana, Mali, 
Songhai, Kanem, Monomotapa and Kush 
whose capital Meroe was “the Birmingham 
of Central Africa.” This is an Africa in 
which law and order existed long before the 
white man came. Ibn Batuta, writing of his 
tour of Mali in 1352-3, could say that the 
people 
“are seldom unjust, and have a greater 
horror of injustice than other people. 
Their sultan shows no mercy to anyone 
who is guilty of the least act of it. There 
is complete security in their country. 
Neither traveller nor inhabitant in it has 
anything to fear from robbers or men of 
violence.” 


I read with a sense of discovery about 
ancient Africa. Far from being stagnant or 
isolated, goods and ideas travelled far and 
wide, especially along the well-established 
trans-Saharan routes; and the Mande, Hausa 
and Yoruba merchants carried on_inter- 
national trade. And long before the advent 
of Europeans, West Africa already had a 
well-developed system of weights and 
measures. Parts of Africa had already pro- 
duced outstanding works of art. The East 
Coast of Africa was part of the Indian 
Ocean trade zone, with contacts as far afield 
as Siam and China. 

This book, however, is not just a history of 
old Africa. It brings us right up to the age 
of independent Africa. For a continental 


study it displays remarkable unity and co- 
herence - no doubt the outcome of sound 
scholarship. The writing is lucid and the 
accompanying maps ably illustrate the text. 
The only complaint I can make is that the 
book is what it purports to be - a short 
history of Africa. 

No doubt this book will help clear some of 
the misconceptions about Africa. It should 
also help establish the role Europe has 
played in Africa. And no doubt it will 
offend Dr. Verwoerd, who will see it as a 
subversive document because it shows that 
Africans made history and are making it 
today, 

For anyone interested in contemporary 
African politics, Mr, Ronald Segal’s book 


should prove invaluable. It contains bio- 
graphical studies of the men who are 
making history in Africa today. Some of 
these men are well known while other are 
not so well known. And because some of 
them have led their countries from colonial 
rule to independence, African Profiles is a 
history of the struggle against colonialism. 
It captures the various political idioms and 
climates of the different parts of Africa. 
The difference between those parts with 
large settled communities and those with 
none is clearly apparent. In the same way 
the atmosphere in French-speaking terri- 
tories is different from that of the English- 
speaking. 

One senses, too, the desperation of the 


situation in South Africa and realises why 
with a character like Dr. Verwoerd the 
country seems set on a collision course. It 
seems almost inevitable that Algeria “ deve- 
loped from petition to protest; protest to 
struggle and from struggle to war” - with 
the ultimate victory for the Algerian 
nationalists. 

Mr. Segal makes mo claims to objectivity. 
But this, far from being a weakness, is the 
strength of his comment. He is an experi- 
enced political commentator, having edited 
Africa South from its birth in South Africa 
to its death in exile in Britain. African 
Profiles is a valuable work of reference 
even in the flux of the African political 
scene. 


Sacuntala de Miranda 


FIVE CENTURIES OF COLONIALISM 


Portugal in Africa, by James Duffy. (Pen- 


guin, 4s, 6d.) 


With Portugal in Africa James Duffy gives 
a useful contribution to the understanding 
of Portuguese colonial policy and of its 
spectacular failure in the twentieth century. 
Duffy had rightly understood that Salazar 
alone, with his fascist ideology and his ruth- 
less repressive methods, does not constitute 
a sufficient explanation for what is happen- 
ing in Angola today, and for what will 
surely happen in Mozambique in the very 
near future. 


Some characteristics of Portugal’s behaviour 
in Africa could only be conceived under a 
dictatorship like the one that has been 
ruling the country for the last thirty-five 
years. But Portuguese colonialism is five 
hundred years old and the present regime 
has merely aggravated a situation whose 
roots go deep into the past. 

What James Duffy does, in the first part of 
his book, is to take the reader through the 
five centuries of Portuguese presence in the 
African continent, in an attempt - and a 
largely successful one - to integrate present 
day problems into a historical context. The 
Portuguese experiment in the Congo and its 
failure; Angola, the Black Mother, system- 
atically depopulated by a slave trade that 
carried about three million Africans to the 
two Americas; Mozambique and the regime 


of the prazeros; the unsuccessful legislation 
of a few enlightened politicians who at- 
tempted to establish the basis of a more 
rational policy - all these aspects provide 
the subject for a lively and interesting 
work. 

It is true that the author fails to analyse 
thoroughly the colonisation and to find the 
roots of those features that make the history 
of Portugal in Africa to a large extent 
different from that of the other European 
colonising nations. For a complete under- 
standing of this problem an _ exhaustive 
study of the socio-economic history of 
metropolitan Portugal would be necessary, 
a study that Portuguese historians them- 
selves have hardly started. 

We fail to understand, for example, the 
reasons why, after the Congo experiment, 
from the early policy of coastal explora- 
tion, trade and alliance with the native 
tulers, Portuguese colonial policy turns into 
one of direct authority imposed on the 
African population. The same shift in 
policy can be found at approximately the 
same time in relation to Goa, where Afonso 
de Albuquerque establishes the basis of the 
Portuguese empire in India. And we 
wonder whether a common explanation for 
these phenomena could not be found 
through a study of the socio-economic 
structure of Portugal itself. 

The role of the Catholic Church is anal- 


ysed to the extent in which its members 
take an active part in the colonisation, as 
missionaries and as slave traders. But to 
what extent is the Church an important 
factor in modelling the Portuguese mind 
and in determining their attitude towards 
the colonies ? All these are questions that 
remain unanswered and that may consti- 
tute a starting point for future works on 
Portuguese colonialism. 


The second part of the book deals with the 
present day situation in Angola and 
Mozambique. Based to a large extent on 
‘the author’s previous book Portuguese 
Africa, it is a valuable study of the colonial 
administration under Salazar, Among other 
aspects, a detailed analysis of the educa- 
tional system imposed on the Africans and 
an account of the results achieved com- 
pletely destroy the myth of “ assimilation ” 
which, for ihe “ New State,” constitutes the 
theoretical justification of Portuguese pres- 
ence in Africa. The rise of African nation- 
alism, the outbreak of the Angolan revolt 
and the responsibility of the Western 
powers in the maintenance of the Salazar 
regime are also very accurately described. 


On the whole Portugal in Africa is an ex- 
tremely good book and it should be read 
by anybody wanting to understand Portu- 
guese colonialism in the past and in the 
present. 
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Young Germans build 
centre for non-violence 


Young Quakers in West Germany, with the 
help of young people from other countries 
are building a centre for non-violence in a 
rural setting ten miles from Coblenz. The 
roof is on and four rooms are habitable, 
Gerhard Hauser, 24-year-old student archi- 
tect who has been working on the building, 
told Peace News in London last week. 

“To start the project going we obtained 
30,000 marks from a_ building society, 
Young Friends raised 12,000 marks, and 
the free labour also contributed the 
equivalent of 25,000 marks. A work camp 
is to be held from September 2-15 to com- 
plete the work still outstanding.” 

Young people in East Germany wanted to 
help in the building but were not allowed 
across the frontier. 

However, they were able to make a contri- 
bution by sending trowels, spades and 
shovels and other building tools as a gift 
to their West German colleagues. The 
young Quakers hope the house will be used 
in summertime as accomodation for visitors 
from overseas with their families. For only 
three marks a day they will be able to stay 
there and use the kitchen and the bath- 
room. 

“During the autumn, winter and spring we 
shall try to have real training courses in 
non-violence,” said Gerhard Hauser. ‘“‘ We 
hope in this way to develop the interest in 
non-violent action which has been stimu- 
lated by the Easter Marches in Germany. 
“Initially we will be concerned with making 


Two years for 
Dutch objector 


Dries Brunia, of Rotterdam, who last 
April wrote to his squadron commander re- 
fusing further military service in general 
and specifically refusing to be sent to New 
Guinea (West Irian), has been sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment by a court martial 
in Hertogenbosch. Appeal has been filed. 
Brunia is an anarchist, but under pressure 
of his family he did not refuse straight 
away and he objected to state service as 
such, so that the Dutch alternative service 
law was of no avail. He is not an absolute 
pacifist or an adherent of non-violence, but 
he refuses to have the state make him a 
killer. 

In his defence he appealed to the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights (Rome Convention) 
signed by the Dutch Government, which 
guarantees freedom of conscience and free- 
dom of thought, As his refusal was not 
recognised, this undertaking of the Govern- 
ment is being violated in an essential point. 


Blasphemy, says 
Canon Rhymes 


Profound regret for the Church’s lack of 
decisive guidance on some of the great 
issues confronting mankind today was ex- 
pressed by Canon Douglas Rhymes (Canon- 
Librarian of Southwark Cathedral) when he 
gave the Epilogue on Associated-Rediffusion 
television on July 31, 

Too often those looking to the Church for 
guidance were told merely: ‘‘Some say 
this; some say that.” Mr. Rhymes (who 
declared himself to be a former member of 
the Communist Party) believed that on the 
greatest issue ~- man’s involvement with 
nuclear weapons - God had given a “ clear 
and decisive Christian answer.” 

“He has said that He who created the 
world did not intend it to be misused: and 
the testing of nuclear bombs and the use 
of these devilish weapons of destruction is 
clear blasphemy to the use of God's world. 
He would have us say ‘No!’ without any 
difference of opinion.” 


Young Christians 


against the bomb 


1,200 young people from 34 different 
countries met in Leicester recently (July 
27-August 3) for the third Youth Confer- 
ence of the British Council of Churches. 

The conference was divided into six ‘ work- 
shops” including one on_ international 
affairs. This group passed by a large 
majority a resolution to the effect that “ We 
as young Christians . . . cannot entertain 
the possibility . . . of allowing our country 
to hold nuclear weapons.” This resolution 
was later passed by the plenary session. 


known the principals of non-violence rather 
than organising protest actions from the 
centre. We in Germany think there is a 
need to get our minds clear on the prin- 
ciples involved so that we can find better 
specific solutions to our country’s prob- 
lems.” 

Enquiries about the centre should be 
addressed to The Quakerhaus, 540; Uden- 
hausen, nr. Koblenz, West Germany. 


Castlemartin 
feels the pinch 


A correspondent in Pembrokeshire reports 
that on the whole the reception of the 
Panzers in South Wales is unchanged - 
football matches against the local team, 
signs reading “ bier,” and special telephone 
box instructions in German and French. 
However, there are signs that their presence 
at Castlemartin is becoming less welcome. 
The Western Telegraph in its editorial of 
August 9 speaks of “a growing local resent- 
ment against the troops stationed at Castle- 
martin.” This is not because of the men, 
whose “behaviour has been impeccable,” 
nor because of “ political considerations,” 
since “in the locality it is recognised that 
the troops are all part of the defence of 
the West against aggression.” It is “ quite 
simply economics.” 

The Panzers, it seems, do not spend enough, 
and they are being compared unfavourably 
with the lavish Territorials they replaced. 
Already one cafe is being forced to close. 
A group of business men is going to write 
to the local M.P. (Desmond Donnelly) ask- 
ing for the Panzers to be replaced by 
British Territorial units. 


Second general 


-strike for peace 


is called 


A second call for a world-wide general 
strike for peace has been issued by the 
New York Committee for the General 
Strike for Peace. The strike week will be 
from Monday November 5 until Sunday 
November 11. 

The first general strike for peace was called 
last January, and was generally considered 
by observers as an impressive beginning, 
far exceeding the sceptical expectations 
which had appeared in the press. 
International sponsors of the strike include 
A. J, Muste, Bertrand Russell and Bayard 
Rustin. They call on people in all 
countries, capitalist and communist, to 
demand that their governments begin to 
disarm at once, even prior to negotiations. 
Leaflets and further information may be 
obtained from the New York Committee 
for the General Strike for Peace, 63 West 
14th Street. New York 1!, N.Y. 


Italian Congress 


The Italian Council for Peace, to which all 
the main Italian peace organisations belong, 
is holding a National Congress for Peace on 
September 23. This will commemorate the 
first Italian march from Perugia to Assissi. 
Delegations and individual participants from 
abroad are very welcome. For information 
write to Centro per la Nonviolenza, Casella 
Postale 201, Perugia, Italy. 


Now U.S. launches 


spy satellites 


On Sunday, August 5, the US Air Force 
launched a satellite from Point Arguello, 
California, by means of an Atlas-Agena 
combination rocket. The USAF declined to 
give details, but as The Times remarked on 
August 6, “An Atlas-Agena is generally 
used to Jaunch Midas and Samos ‘Spy in 
the sky’ satellites.” 

These satellites are capable of sending back 
detailed pictures of the and which they fly 
over, and are the successors to the infamous 
U-2 planes. This is a type of international 
inspection the US seldom talks about. 
Nothing is known about the whereabouts of 
the U-2 pilot Francis Gary Powers. Presi- 
dent Kennedy had promised to make him 
available to the press as soon as_ his 
“voluntary ” interrogation was concluded. 
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Holloway demonstration: 
two fined for obstruction 


At the North London Magistrate’s Court on 
August 1, Christine Farr, a 17-year-old 
schoolgirl from Westbourne Park, was fined 
£2 for obstructing the police on February 
20 at a demonstration outside Holloway 
Prison, where a member of the Committee 
of 100 was serving a sentence. 

When asked by the magistrate, Mr. Evelyn 
Russell, if she wanted to say anything, 
Christine said : “The only evidence I want 
to give is that I am not guilty.” 
Commenting on the fact that this was her 
third conviction, the magistrate said : “ You 
are a young woman of 17, and it is a sad 
thing for somebody of your age to have 
three convictions recorded against her, You 
may think it is trivial, but it shows an un- 
fortunate streak in your character which, if 
you don’t control it, will lead you into far 
More serious trouble.” 

Announcing the £2 fine, the magistrate went 
on: “With regard to the recognisance in 
which you entered to appear here on June 
21, I think it may well be that you were in 
receipt of singularly bad advice. That is the 
only reason I do not estreat any of the 
recognisance. If I thought you voluntarily 
decided not to obey the court order I should 
estreat the whole amount.” 

Christine was given five weeks to pay the 
fine. Her income is 7s. 6d, a week pocket 
money. Afterwards she said she didn’t say 
much in court because “I was so nervous. 
He (the magistrate) terrified me.” 

At the same court, Nicholas Harding was 
also found guilty of obstruction. This 
charge arose out of the same demonstration 
at Holloway Prison. Giving evidence, Police 
Sergeant Uzzell said that when he arrived 
at the prison the attitude of the crowd was 
hostile. Harding came up to him and said: 
“T am the organiser. I want to know who 
you have arrested, and what for, I shall 
not go until you tell me.” Uzzell went on 
to say that Harding refused to go away, 
even after repeated requests, and he was 
forced to arrest him. 

In the witness box Nick Harding denied 
that there was any hostile crowd or that he 
had been any more than a self-appointed 
marshall, He could not remember exactly 
what he said, but it was something like: 
“Can T go through there, please?” The 
sergeant replied “ No,” or it may have been 
“Tf you do I will arrest you,” and said 
some “extremely derogatory” things about 
the people at the demonstration. 

When the magistrate said he found the case 
proved, Harding pointed out that he had 
had to attend court on a number of other 
occasions, when the case could not be 
heard, and as a result had lost £12 or £15 
in wages. The magistrate said he would 
take that into consideration, and fined 
Harding 10s., with no costs. 


Committee of 100 
to burn rocket 


A 20-foot long rocket will be carried along 
the road from Glasgow to Edinburgh this 
week-end in a march organised by the Scot- 
tish Committee of 100. ‘The organisers are 
seeking permission to carry the rocket 
through Edinburgh and thereafter burn it. 
The march will start at 7 p.m. on Friday, 
August 17, from 4 North Frederick Street 
Lane, Glasgow, C.1. 


Christine Farr, who was fined £2 at the 
North London Magistrates Court on 
August 1. 


Eisenhower: 
‘I would have 
gone to jail’ 


Ex-President Eisenhower has said a number 
of very sensible things since he retired, and 
has now come out as an advocate of dis- 
obedience against unjust laws. 

In the current issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post Ike expresses his doubts “and in some 
cases acute unhappiness” about the trend 
of Kennedy’s domestic policies, including 
“an apparent thirst for more and more 
power centred in the federal government - 
and particularly in the executive branch.” 
General Eisenhower says that at one time 
he was ready to go to jail rather than 
comply with certain controls on cattle pro- 
duction envisaged in the Farm Bill, One 
provision in the bill called for penalties 
including jail sentences for violation of con- 
trols. General Eisenhower writes : “ When 
I learnt of this proposal I rather explosively 
proclaimed that if these provisions were 
enacted into law and applied to a raiser of 
beef cattle (which I am) I would offer 
myself as a test case. I said I would go to 
jail if necessary. Because this decision has 
already been abandoned by the Agriculture 
Department, everyone had a good laugh, 
and that was that.” : 


‘The Bomb and You’ 


CND has published a new policy statement 
entitled ‘The Bomb and You.” It is 
obtainable from CND., 2 Carthusian Street, 
London, E.C.1!., price one shilling post 
free. 


Our 


generation against nuclear 


War 


A new international quarterly journal devoted 
to the research, theory, and review of the 
problems of world peace and directed toward 


presenting alternative 


solutions 


to human 


conflict, eliminating war as a way of life. 


Contributors include: Bertrand Russell, J. B. Priestley, Giinther 
Anders, Stuart Hall, Adam Roberts, Lewis Mumford, and others. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW: 


One year: 21s ($3) for 4 issues. Special student rate 15s ($2). 
W. European orders: Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N1. 
N. American orders : Our Generation Against Nuclear War, 911 St. James St. 


West, Montreal 


3, Canada. 
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CND Council 


Pat Arrowsmith was informed by me in a 
letter to her that I had made no statement 
to The Times or any other newspaper; I 
answered a question by The Times corre- 
spondent prompted, he said, by a press 
statement put out by Pat Arrowsmith. He 
wanted to know whether at the Council 
meeting on July 22 (I think that is the 
correct date) we had changed our policy 
and had decided to foster strikes. I replied, 
correctly, that no policy change had been 
decided upon, but we had considered the 
resolutions passed at annual conference and 
ways of implementing them. In regard to 
the resolution on industrial action we had 
decided on factory weeks and had not con- 
sidered strike action. It is, therefore, a 
gross misrepresentation, if not a totally false 
statement, to say, as is reported in your 
paper, “When Canon Collins made _ his 
‘unilateral’ statement to The Times (July 
23) that the National Council had no inten- 
tion of implementing the Conference reso- 
lution on industrial action. .. .” 


The Campaign has already suffered far too 
much from the irresponsibility of those 
who, seeing their own interpretations of 
things as the only possible ones, proceed to 
make statements and write letters in the 
press which cause, if not quarrelling, a dis- 
ruption of Campaign work and fellowship. 
As a rule I have preferred to remain quiet 
in the public press on such occasions as 
this, But I must state that at no time has 
either the Council or the Executive of CND 
had “no intention of implementing the 
Conference resolution on industrial and 
trade union support for the Campaign.” The 


Executive and Council retain the right, 
given to them by their election by the Cam- 
paign, to decide on questions of interpre- 
tation and manner of implementation in 
regard to resolutions passed at Annual Con- 
ference. It is for Annual Conference each 
year to pass judgment on whether they have 
properly fulfilled this function. We do not 
propose to abdicate our responsibilites to 
individuals or minorities who wish for 
different interpretations or techniques. Nor 
do I believe such individuals or minorities 
serve the Campaign well if they persist in 
falsifying either the views or actions of 
those with whom they may disagree. 

L. John Collins, 

2 Amen Court, 

London, E.C.4. 


Red Square 


The front page of the August issue of 
Sanity carries a picture of the recent 
Moscow demonstration over the caption, 
“Banners unfurled in Red Square - See 
Story inside.” Inside there is a picture of 
Mr. Kingsley Martin “arguing the Cam- 
paign’s case in Red Square after the brief 
demonstration.” 


The fact is that from the moment the CND 
delegation knew that the Soviet authorities 
would not give permission for the demon- 
stration they consistently opposed it. Ad- 
mittedly they were under very strong pres- 
sure from the organisers of the Congress 
and from a large majority of the British 
delegation tc do so. Immediately before 
the demonstration CND issued a press 
statement explicitly disassociating them- 
selves from the demonstrators who, they 


Open letter from 
Bertrand Russell 


66 To all of my colleagues who are working for the great demon- 
stration of September 9 I express my thanks and offer my 


encouragement. 


Over 2,500 of you have already pledged to 


participate, and a steady daily number is being received. Those 
who have pledged deserve our gratitude for they are our hard 
core. If each of you takes it as a personal responsibility to pledge 
two more people, our 7,000 will be reached and the first step in 
a series of massive demonstrations will be assured. Pledging 
centres are now established all over London. Remember: Two 
from each of you, and our seven in prison will know that the 


struggle continues.99 


(signed) 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Pledging centres are operating every night at the following addresses. 


How many nights can you be there ? 


44 Talbot Road, W.2. BAY 8599. 

27 Redington Road, N.W.3. SWI 2607. 
13 Goodwin Street, N.4. ARC 1239. 
148a Fellows Road, N.W.3. PRI 2147. 


47 River View Park Road, S.E.6. 


FOR 8410. 


31 Hughenden Gardens, Northolt. 

5 Clock House Road, Beckenham 7517. 

33 Hammelton Road, Bromley. RAV 3384. 

5 Broom Hill, Chaulden, Hemel Hempstead. Boxmoor 5821. 


17 Leicester Road, N.2. 


Further addresses, posters, stickers, leaflets, etc from: 
London Committee of 100, 168 New Cavendish Street, W.1. LAN 5090 


Letters to 
the Editor 


said, “ were injuring the cause of peace.” I 
was myself surprised and confused, there- 
fore, to see CND observers present in force 
at the site of the demonstration, In reply 
to my enquiry I was told “we are observ- 
ing only, not participating.” 


Kingsley Martin is quoted as saying in the 
New Statesman that demonstrators ex- 
plained to onlookers ‘“‘ what they stood for 
and why they were trailing their anti-Com- 
munist views in the Red Square.” It is 
important to get this right too. We who 
caried out this demonstration were none of 
us Communists; but equally we were not 
anti-Communists. We were anti-Cold War, 
anti-violence, anti-threat of violence from 
whatever quarter. 


If our campaign against the bomb is to 
succeed we must first learn not to gloss over 
our previous convictions and bchaviour in 
the light of subsequent events, The prin- 
cipal enemies of campaigners everywhere 
are intellectual evasiveness and _ self-decep- 
tion. If we ere to carry conviction to others 
we need first to make a genuine effort to 
rid ourselves of these weaknesses. 

Ronald V. Sampson, 

38 Canynge Square, 

Bristol 8. 


Soviet forces 


During the 44 years since November, 1917, 
I have rarely seen a more scandalous dis- 
tortion of facts to suit the anti-Soviet book 
than Peter Sedgwick’s suggestion that 
Khrushchev's figure of 5,763,000 in the 
Soviet armed forces in 1955 contradict the 
figures mentioned in my Penguin Special, 
Peaceful Co-existence, published that year. 
He does not tell your readcrs that the re- 
spective figures refer to quite different years, 
and that my estimate (2,300,000) referred to 
February, 1951, not 1955 - as he deliber- 
ately tries to make them believe. He does 
not tell your readers that an official spokes- 
man in Washington on February 17, 1951, 
had given precisely those figures (as I 
pointed out in my book). He does not tell 
your readers that even two years later, on 
February 19, 1953, Congressional leaders of 
both partics were told by Gen, Bradley and 
Allen Dulles at the White House that the 
Sovict Union now had “about 2,500,000 
men under arms.” (I gave references to 
The Times and The Daily Herald both next 
day.) 

Were the United States spokesmen ‘‘ Com- 
munist Party apologists ” ? 

No less outrageous, he conceals from your 
readers that, in the very speech he quotes, 
Khrushchev revealed that by 1948 successive 
reductions had brought the armed forces 
down to 2,874,000, but that later on, owing 
to the setting up of NATO and to its atomic 
blackmail, “the Soviet Union was com- 
pelled to increase the strength of its forces, 
which by 1955 reached 5,763,000.” 
Khrushchev did not say whether the armed 
forces had been further reduced slightly 
between 1948 and 1951. Maybe they were 
not, maybe they were. The discrepancy in 
any case was a small one, 1 was dealing in 
my book with the gross fantasies about 
Soviet armed forces being spread by min- 
isters in the Labour Government, and which 
bore no relation whatever to the facts. But 
that is no excuse for the discrepancy be- 
tween Peter Sedgwick’s twisting of the facts 
and the facts themselves, which your 
readers can see for themselves in my book. 
Andrew Rothstein, 

39 Hillway, 

London, N.6. 


How to fight Fascism 


With reference to your editorial under the 
above heading, it seems to me that the 
whole matter could be simplified if a clear 
distinction is made between ‘freedom of 
speech ” and “freedom of violence.” If it 
can be shown that the official representa- 
tives of any organisation have been guilty 
of violence at their meetings - as they were 
in the notorious Fascist rallies at Olympia, 
ctc. - then public meetings of such associa- 
tions should automatically be banned. 


There would be no threat here, one imag- 


ines, to meetings of CND, the Committee 
of 100, or the Movement for Colonial 
Freedom. 

Oswell Blakeston, 

c/o National Book League, 

7 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 


Des Lock 


I recently visited Des Lock in Wormwood 
Scrubs. He is serving a 15-month term on 
a charge of “incitement” and is appealing 
against sentence. 


Des Lock wants it to be known that he is 
concerned that members and supporters of 
the Committee of 100 shouldn't think that 
automatically everyone who gets stamped 
on by the law should fly to the Court of 
Appeal. He himself was not at all anxious 
to be seen to cry over spilt milk - he knew 
all along what risk he was taking and was 
perfectly prepared (as we all should be) to 
suffer the consequences, 


He thinks that in general it ts inappropriate 
to cry for mercy or justice from the very 
Organisation against whose policies we are 
demonstrating. 

It is not for his own sake at all that he has 
agreed to appeal, but because in this par- 
ticular case he knew that the evidence was 
unfairly obtained and was inappropriate to 
the charge. It is obviously an important 
civil libertics issue that those who speak to 
a private meeting of people already com- 
mitted to a course of action should not 
afterwards have this brought as evidence of 
incitement. 

Des Lock actually wrote me a long letter 
in which all this was set out very reasonably 
under the heading of “ Appeal business 
only.” The letter was torn up by the prison 
authorities. 

Ann Davidson, 

Secretary, Committee of 100 

Legal Action Group, 

4 Benhams Place, 

London, N.W.3. 


Tools of trade 


After the March 24 “ sit-down” I was fined 
£1 and refused to pay. I heard nothing 
until July 2, when a policeman called for 
£1 3s. (3s. summons). I again refused and 
he threatened me witb distraint. 


He called on July 18 and impounded my 
best typewriter, cost £33. He said he would 
call for it the next Monday. In the end 
CND paid my fine. Can you please bring 
to the attention of vour readers that “ tools 
of trade” can be distrained upon, and you 
can be left with only five pounds’ worth. 
As I teach shorthand and typewriting, my 
living can be taken away by removing type- 
writers, starting with the best every time I 
am arrested. Needless to say. I am getting 
everything transferred before September, 
Lily Lee, 

58 Clarendon Road, 

Norwich. 


Campaign Caravan 


We in Totnes have just had the experience 
of meeting the Campaign Caravan. And a 
stimulating experience we found it, They 
do a wonderful job and have helped local 
groups tremendously. It is also good for us 
to watch their methods of contacting people, 
and I’m sure we in the outer wilds of Eng- 


‘land (CND-wise) are grateful for their work 


and enthusiasm How can we show our 
gratitude? I'd like to suggest a practical and 


perhaps mundane way. And that is offering 


them something a little more than they ask 
for in the way of accommodation. They 
still have many weeks to go. They travel 
rough and hazardously. They don't ask for 
much more than a place to sleep and a meal 
occasionally. We could help them by pro- 
viding real beds wherever possible, baths, 
and facilities for laundering. Even a service 
for the van would be welcome. We are 
expecting a lot from them when they come 
into our areas. They are attending meetings 
or canvassing all day long. Let us give 
them something in return. 

Pat Kitto, 

Joint Secretary Totnes CND, 

9 Warren Lane, Dartington, 

Totnes, Devon. 
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Some People: in the pub 


A BETTER WAY 


Three teenage boys get their driving 
licences suspended and are left on the 
loose until a part-time choirmaster offers 
them the use of the church hall to play 
their guitars. One of the three is suspicious 
of the offer and when he hears about the 
“D of E’s” (Duke of Edinburgh’s) award, 
he sees this as the “catch” and opts out, 
returning to his leather-jacketed friends. 
The other two, however, Bert and Johnny, 
find working for the award is fun and 
opens up new interests, and an up-beat 
song, “Some People”, which gives its 
name to the film, appears in their collec- 
tion. 

The film insists very heavily that the scene 
is Bristol and the boys have Bristol accents. 
Despite this, the town is never more than 
a vague background to the action which 
tells you nothing about it, Johnny lives in 
a prefab, but you are never made conscious 
of the pattern life in a prefab takes. It is 
impossible to tell where the church hall is; 
you simply presume it is in a middle class 
suburb. In fact all the sets have a dis- 
connected and uncharacterised quality. 
The film also claims to show us how these 
boys behave. They loll against the railings, 
do a “ton”, run round town provoking 
people because they are at a loose end, and 
when they disagree, they lapse into shout- 
ing at one another all at the same time. 
Yet it is all very superficial, for when you 
begin to look at their lives and relation- 
ships, you find you know nothing about 
them. 

Once, when Johnny’s father comes across 
him in a pub, he begins to lament how 
little he knows him, and in close-up for a 
moment the two stare blankly at one 
another. A minute later, however, Johnny 


Peter Graham 


Anarchist Cinema, by Alan Lovell (Peace 
News pamphlet, 2s). 

Alan Lovell, who organised the interesting 
season of Anarchist Cinema at the National 
Film Theatre recently, also brought out a 
pamphlet, entitled Anarchist Cinema, in 
which he discusses the works of Vigo, 
Franju and Bunuel. 

The pamphlet contains much detailed 
analysis, and one is often struck by Mr. 
Lovell’s insight into the relationships be- 
tween characters in a film. He is less suc- 
cessful when he comes to make general 
judgments on these directors, Although he 
says ‘There is 2 very great danger in 
reducing a number of complex works of 
art to a label”, his desire to group Vigo, 
Franju and Bunuel together under the same 
heading (Truffaut once termed them “ the 
eternal triangle of anarchism”) has led 
him to misplace certain emphases in their 
films. 

He criticises Vigo in Zero de Conduite for 
moving into ‘a world of dream and 
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Harold Lloyd’s 
World of Comedy 


is playing the piano and smiling warmly at 
his father. The situation is in hand and 
needn’t be examined any more. 


Johnny takes the choirmaster’s daughter 
out. A lot is made of this. The girl, Ann, 
says that unlike other boys, Johnny res- 
pects her, but nothing on the screen tells 
us what is meant by this. Then Ann breaks 
it off, but it is difficult to see why. Talking 
Jater about this friendship, Johnny says he 
learnt a lot from Ann, but there is nothing 
to tell you what he means. 

Some of the film’s most unpleasant sug- 
gestions are made through the choirmaster 
who is presented as a good fellow, being 
interested in the D of E's award and 
perfecting fast planes as a job, so when we 
see him looking worried about the friend- 
ship between Ann and Johnny we can only 
gather it is not a good thing for a boy who 
works on the riverside to be too friendly 
with a college girl. 

One of the reasons for the lack of depth 
in the film is found in the ruthlessly brisk 
cutting. With rare exceptions, usually the 
song sequences, the director gives himself 
no time to do anything but convey the 
most superficial impression. 

The attitude of the film towards teenagers 
is finally summed up in Johnny, who 
emerges as the hero of the film. A college 
and a factory girl fall for him, he calls the 
choirmaster “sir” and at the end does 
what the magistrate advised (but used the 
wrong method to get him to do) - he leaves 
Bill to go off on his motor bike, and makes 
his way back to the church hall and the 
“D of E”, showing young people by his 
general persuasive charm that there is 
another and better way of life. 

It is significant too, that we are encouraged 


to dismiss Bill who has not joined in. He 
says he wants to be free and that the “D 
of E”, despite the blurb that it is for the 
individual, really means belonging to a 
team. When he is asked where being free 
will get him, he says “ Nowhere” and so 
he is made to look obstinate and stupid. 
But as Johnny disappears into the church 
hall with a cliché on his lips, you feel that 
perhaps Bill has some kind of self-respect 
that Johnny lacks, despite his violence and 
inability to fully understand things. 


If a good film is to be made about teen- 
agers, it needs a director who will approach 
them on their own terms and so really see 
them as people, instead of half looking at 
them and then imposing a remedy from 
outside. 

A collection of film extracts presents a 
difficulty; it needs to be given some sort 
of form, and unfortunately in Harold 
Lloyd's World of Comedy the difficulty is 
not altogether overcome. Remembering the 
re-issue of four of Chaplin's comedies 
about a year ago, Lloyd might have been 
we]l advised simply to show two or three 
of his films in full, instead of adopting the 
rather crude educational policy of dividing 
his films up and labelling them as depend- 
ing on “surprise ’’, “thrills”, ‘ satire”’ or 
“situation” for their effect. What was 
claimed to be satire in fact lacked any 
punch for, in the extract we saw at least, 
there was no political involvement; it was 
simply another comedy of situation. 
Unlike Chaplin, Lloyd is a suburban figure, 
a white collar worker. Where Chaplin 
would have a dog, Lloyd has a car, which 
in one film he acquires on the HP. “ Only 
S59 more instalments and it will be ours” 
he says. He is a real twentieth century 
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figure and some of his battles are with a 
suburban life which is still familiar, On 
one occasion he buys a turkey in what 
might almost be a supermarket and takes 
it home with him on the tram where he 
copes with the difficulties he encounters 
with an inventiveness reminiscent of vaude- 
ville. 

There was a beetle-browed villain in Chap- 
lin's world against whom Chaplin used all 
his cunning. What impedes Lloyd so often 
is the city with its cars, trams, traffic but- 
tons, women learning to drive and its high 
buildings, and it is against these things that 
he pits his skili and ingenuity. Yet there 
is no suggestion that he hates the town. 
His delight in cars, and the way in which 
he uses trams to serve his purpose suggests 
he is not attacking society as a whole. 
One of his most successful moments is 
when he mocks the romantic convention. 
Like other film beauties of the twenties 
his heroines have a childish frailty and cling 
to their menfolk for protection. At the end 
of Girl Shy he arrives just in time to pre- 
vent his girl from marrying the wrong man. 
He actually gallops up on a charger, two 
chargers in fact, which he has unhitched 
from a grocer’s cart, and rescuing the girl, 
he throws her over his shoulder so that 
she doesn’t hamper him in his getaway. 
There is a lovely closing shot of him 
scampering off through a formal garden to 
happiness with his bride in a fireman’s lift. 
Harold Lloyd may not be a deeply serious 
film maker but he is a genuine popular 
entertainer, which earns him a claim to 
serious consideration, His films still nuke 
you laugh forty years after they were inade; 
1 doubt if many of today’s comedies will 
ever do the same. 


one anarchist, two poets 


fantasy which doesn’t connect with the 
realistic lev2l”’, and again in L’Atalante for 
his “inability to bring the worlds together ” 
(i.e. the poetry of life on the barge and the 
brutal realism of life outside), I must con- 
fess to never having felt this dichotomy of 
tone, and I suspect that Mr. Lovell may 
have approached the two films as though 
they were basically vehicles for a realistic 
attack on social conditions. If they are seen 
rather as poetic and often surrealist fantasies 
which contain an element of social realism, 
then their unity cannot really be questioned. 
Similarly, Franju’s Eyes Without A Face, 
a “private nightmare”, “full of unex- 
plained hints and suggestions,” is compared 
unfavourably with “the public anxiety” of 
his earlier film The Keepers. But is Franju 
concerned with society? If one examines the 
great variety of subjects contained in his 
films and the kind of treatment he gives 
them, it becomes clear that he is far more 
concerned with, and successful at, expressing 
the poetry of horror than the injustice of 


the world. The final shots of The Keepers 
invite a shudder of repulsion, not an angry 
cry against the way in which asylums are 
run. 

It seems to me that the elements of anarch- 
ism in Vigo and Franju are subsidiary, not 
central, to their works. Bunuel, on the 
other hand, is a far more full-blooded 
anarchist (he attacks society but proposes 
no solution; he sees right and wrong as 
relative concepts), and Mr. Lovell’s essay 
on him is by far the best of the three. 
He examines a great number of Bunuel’s 
films, and his analysis of their themes is, 
on the whole, sound and exhaustive. But 
he does, I think, misunderstand L’Age 
d@Or; he overlooks Bunuel’s desire to 
shock the bourgeois which plays a large 
part in many of the incidents in the film, 
and overemphasises its realism at the ex- 
pense of its surrealism. Above all, I think, 
the conflict expressed in the film is not so 
much “between a corrupt and repressive 
society and the forces it denies (in Bunuel’s 


case, love)” as between the dead, mechani- 
cal automaton of society that clings un- 
thinkingly to meaningless values and the 
vigorous, aggressive adaptability of the hero 
(Modot does not love Lya, he lusts after 
her). 

Mr. Lovell’s booklet largely succeeds as a 
critical study of Vigo, Franju and Bunuel. 
But it fails as an attempt to categorise 
these directors as anarchists; and the dis- 
tinction Mr. Lovell draws between these 
“anarchists” and Renoir, “the finest 
representative of the mainstream of con- 
temporary cinema”, is a false one. There 
are elements of anarchism in most of 
Renoir’s films (viz. Lunch on the Grass), 
and it would be hard to find a more 
thoroughgoing anarchist film, in style as 
well as content, than Boudu Sauvé des 
Eaux. One must be grateful, however, to 
Mr. Lovell for writing so enthusiastically 
and informatively about three directors who 
have, until very recently, been extremely 
neglected in England. 
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Everyman tll 


Everyman III was expected to put to sea 
on Wednesday morning with a World Peace 
Brigade crew on board. 

The vessel is sailing from the Welsh har- 
bour of Portmadoc for Burnham-on-Crouch, 
Essex, where it will be fitted out for a 
voyage to the Soviet Union bearing a 
demand for the ending of all nuclear tests 
by all countries. 


Sailing under skipper Charles McLendon, 
American, are Ben Willett, former secretary 
of the Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, ex- 
Peace News staffman, who holds a Chief 
Engineer’s ticket; Douglas Brewood and 
Nick Ardizzone, two experienced sailors 
and members of the Committee of 100; 
George Middleton, of Greenwich CND; 
Laurence Beck, an Australian, and Peter 
Finch, a Foulness demonstrator. 


The boat has been purchased for £2,700 
and is registered under the name of Hugh 
Brock, Chairman of the Everyman III 
project. 


On its voyage the boat will stop at a 
number of European ports where sup- 
porters of the voyage will ask all govern- 
ments to: 


Stop all nuclear tests immediately; 


Renounce military deterrence and declare 
that they will no longer prepare for or 
threaten nuclear or conventional war; 


Train and organise their citizens for non- 
violent resistance to possible invasions; 
Take the initiative in disarmament; 

Begin generous large-scale aid programmes. 
They will call on people at each port they 
put into to: 


Demonstrate against nuclear tests, military 
establishments and industries; 

Refuse to serve in the armed forces; 
Refuse war work and weapons research; 
Refuse to pay taxes for military pro- 
grammes. 

The Danish CND have undertaken to send 
a crew member, to supply the vessel when 
it puts into Danish ports, and to pay all 
harbour dues in Denmark and organise sup- 
porting demonstrations. 

The British CND is planning a_ send-off 
demonstration in London, the date of which 
will be announced as soon as it is known 
when the fitting out of Everyman III can be 
completed. 

After fitting out at Burnham-on-Crouch 
Everyman III will be brought round to the 
Tower Pier, London. 


More H-tests 


Russia held the first test of its new series 
on August 5. It was estimated variously at 
10, 20, 30 and 40 megatons, and took place 
at Novaya Zemlya. The second test, in the 
low-kiloton range, was held on August 8 in 
Central Siberia. A third test was held on 
August 10 at Novaya Zemlya with a yield 
of less than one megaton. The Russian test 
series is expected to last until about 
October 20. 

Two or three more high-altitude tests are to 
be conducted by the US over Johnston 
Island, and there has been no announce- 
ment that the present series of underground 
and atmospheric tests in Nevada is at an 
end. President Kennedy has made it clear 
that he does not exclude the possibility of 
another US test series after the present 
Russian one, and the US News and World 
Report of August 20 says: “After Russia’s 
current tests, US will be faced with the 
issue of testing again. Tests will be held if 
Russia’s new tests suggest important ad- 
vances by her.” 
—————— 


Fast in the city 


The City today sees the end of a seven-day 
fast for non-violence and against prepara- 
tions for war. The fast has been received 
very sympathetically by City workers and 
has received wide press and _ television 
coverage. A fuller report of the whole 
week’s fast and the aims of the fasters will 
appear in next week’s Peace News, 
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Court martial for CND airman 


1934415  Ajircraftsman Brian McGee, 
stationed at RAF, Henlow, Bedfordshire, 
will face an RAF court martial at the end 
of this month as a direct result of his work 
for nuclear disarmament. 


McGee joined the RAF in 1957 at the age 
of 15, and still has nine years of his service 
to complete. In 1960 he became interested 
in CND, and from 1961 onwards he did a 
great deal of peace work and took part in 
Committee of 100 demonstrations. He was 
frequently arrested and fined. When he re- 
fused to pay his fines the RAF authorities 
paid them and deducted the amount from 
his pay. They appeared to be anxious to 
aver. the publicity of an RAF man going 
to jail. 

Ai this time Brian McGee explored the 
possibilities of getting discharged from the 
force, and was told that it would cost £250 


to buy himself out. He did not have 
enough money, but continued his CND 
activities. At least once he has refused to 
put on his uniform and refused to do work 
connected with missiles. 


Early this summer he was told to give up 
all his CND activities or else lose his skilled 
job as a radio technician. He refused to 
stop working for CND, believing that he 
had a right to his viewpoint and shouldn't 
be victimised. At the Greenham Common 
demonstration last June he was twice 
arrested and fined. 

Afterwards, in July, the expected punish- 
ment came, and he was ordered to go to 
another camp to be trained as a steward, 
He should have arrived there on August 8, 
but refused to go on the grounds that he 
was being punished for holding views to 
which he had a right. He is being court- 


Caravan notebook by Ray Challinor 


success in Lancashire 


My experience with the Campaign Caravan 
in the Lancashire textile towns convinced 
me that it is a new and important method 
of fighting for peace. Most people have 
only seen CND through the distorting 
mirrors of the mass media; when they saw 
the sincere and hardworking team for them- 
selves they reacted sympathetically. 


The caravan gives a fillip to existing CND 
groups, lessening their isolation and re- 
cruiting new members. Second, in areas 
where CND’s case has never been heard, 
new groups have often been formed. Third 
- and most important - the caravan, by its 
emphasis on factory gate meetings, has 
started to attract industrial workers. 
CND has been a predominantly middle- 
class organisation and most workers regard 
it with distrust. I am convinced this is 
simply because they have never heard the 
CND case. At factory after factory big 
meetings listened carefully. At De Havil- 
Jand’s, Lostock, for instance, where missiles 
are manufactured, 550 workers heard our 
speakers, At the end many stayed behind, 
anxious to discuss with members of the 
team, and the basis of a factory group 
formed. I thought of the lines from an 
Alex Comfort poem: 

So that because the woodcutter disobeyed 
they will not burn her to-day or any day. 
So that for lack of a joiner's obedience 
the crucifixion will not now take place. 
In Bolton 50 new members were made, in- 
cluding 16 at De Havilland’s. Next day, in 
Chorley, rain hampered the team. Even so 
another fifty members were gained, includ- 
ing the stationmaster and all the staff of 
Chorley Station. In the evening the two- 
month-old Chorley CND had a_ public 
meeting, attended by 100 people, in the 
town hall. Mr. Kenyon, the local Labour 
M.P., who supports Mr. Gaitskell, was in 
the audience, but did not take part in the 
discussion, 
Next day - Friday - the caravan received 
a civic welcome in Blackburn, formed the 
nucleus of factory groups at Mullards’ and 
British Northrop, and in the evening sent 
a contingent to Accrington, where a new 
CND group has begun. As well, fifty new 
members were made in Burnley and 
Darwen. 
On Saturday it rained and rained. A march 


Mirs. Burke gets 
a challenge 


When Tonbridge CND applied to the Town 
Council’s Parks Committee for permission 
to hold an open-air meeting, permission was 
refused, and Tonbridge Town Councillor 
Mrs. Joan Burke heaped considerable abuse 
on CND, which she called “ potty.” 

Jack Nutley, chairman of the local CND, 
did not take this lying down. He wrote a 
letter to the local paper reminding members 
of the Parks Committee that ‘“‘ men suffered 
long imprisonment, torture, and were burnt 
at the stake to win free speech, which they 
are now denying, and thereby betraying 
democracy.” 

Mr. Nutley went on to challenge Mrs. 
Burke to debate with him “ that the renun- 
ciation of nuclear weapons is in the best 
interests of the human race.” Mrs, Burke 
has accepted the challenge, but she has not 
retracted her statement about CND. 

“T find it very difficult to understand that 
anyone who fought in the last war can 
discuss disarmament,” she said. 


through the streets of Nelson was wel- 
comed at the borough boundary by the 
Mayor, Harold Ingham. He led the march 
in his mayoral car, followed by the Lochen- 
side Pipe Band, the caravan team, and Nel- 
son supporters. Eventually the marchers, 
looking like survivors from a_ shipwreck, 
reached the Labour Hal]. There Ald. T. 
Willcock welcomed everybody on behalf of 
Nelson Labour Party, and the warm tea 
was even more welcoming. In a little over 
an hour 102 members were made in Nelson. 
Morale amongst the team, George Clark 
and all the rest, was exceptionally high. 
Often sleeping on schoolroom floors and 
eating frugally to save money, nothing 
seemed to curb their enthusiasm. Every- 
body worked 12, 13, 14 hours a day. 

Let us hope that their success continues in 
Scotland. 


Caravan to hold 
summer school 


To mark the half-way stage in its journey 
the Caravan is holding a two-day Summer 
School near Edinburgh on August 20 and 
21. Each session will be introduced by one 
of the team who has been especially con- 
cerned with a particular aspect of the 
Caravan’s work - canvassing, literature, 
factory meetings, etch. All supporters are 
welcome. Details from Campaign Caravan, 
10 Compayne Gardens, London, N.W.6, or 


tpoekone MAI 9777, TER 2446 or HAM 


No peace in the 
reading room 


Sunderland Corporation’s Library Com- 
mittee does not want Peace News in its six 
reading rooms. The Town Clerk has de- 
clared that the Library Committee was 
“unable to accede ” to a request that Peace 
News be displayed. Michael Frost, local 
CND secretary, pointed out that the Daily 
Worker, which whitewashed Russian tests, 
was displayed in the reading room, and 
asked the reason for the ban. 

The Town Clerk replied that it was “not 
the policy of the council to make available 
the reason on which a committee decision 
is based.” 

Michael Frost wrote indignant letters to the 
local papers describing the council’s attitude 
as a “distortion of democracy,” and has 
won a reconsideration of the matter which 
will be heard on August 30. 


New bibliography 

A bibliography of books on war, pacifism, 
non-violence and related studies has been 
compiled by William Robert Miller for the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, 

Over 500 books and pamphlets are listed, 
and though there are some serious omis- 
sions (such as Kahn’s On Thermonuclear 
War and Noel-Baker’s The Arms Race) the 
list should be very useful to all people 
interested in studying these fields. It is 
obtainable from The Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, Box 271, Nyack, New York, USA. 
Also from Housman’s Bookshop, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London, N.1. (2s. 6d. post 
free.) 


martialled for this refusal to obey an order, 
and faces a sentence of up to two years. 
If he receives a sentence of more than 90 
days he will be able to ask for the case to 
be referred to an advisory tribunal, where 
he can argue that he acted in accord with 
conscientious belicfs, 

Brian McGez believes that there is con- 
siderable support in the RAF for CND 
aims, and Peace News understands that he 
is anxious to encourage others to express 
their belicfs as forcibly as he himself has 
done. 


Prisoners 


Wormwoed Scrubs : Des Lock is serving 15 
months on an “incitement” charge. His 
appeal against conviction will probably 
come up next October. Michael Randle is 
serving 18 months on an Official Secrets Act 
charge, 


Spring Hiil, Grendon Underwood, near 
Aylesbury : Ian Dixon and Trevor Hatton, 
18 months under Official Secrets Act. 

Ford, Arundel, Sussex: Pat Pottle and 
Terry Chandler, 18 months under Official 
Secrets Act, 


Barlinnie, Glasgow. Alan Parker was sent- 
enced on July 16 to 60 days imprisonment 
on a charge of “ breach of the peace” at 
the Holy Loch demonstration on June 9. 


David Polden finished a three-month sent- 
ence in Barlinnie on August 11. A few 
days before the Rev. Ian Tweedie was re- 
leased from Barlinnie after serving a 30-day 
sentence for refusing to pay a fine. 


Supporting marches 


A group of members and supporters of the 
London Committee of 100 is organising a 
series of short marches on the fourth Satur- 
day of each month in support of Committee 
of 100 prisoners serving long sentences. 
The first support march will be on Satur- 
day, August 25, starting at 4.30 p.m. at Air 
Street, Piccadilly, and will last about an 
hour, Further details may be obtained from 
Jane Buxton, 27 Redington Road, London, 
N.W.3. 


SS 


1963 is coming 


yp 


height 26 in. 
Ban the bomb! 

Most districts must have a number 
of residents with opinions represented 
by organisations such as the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament, the 
Quakers and a wide range of peace 
and humanitarian societies. For the 
first time the International Peace 
diary is available to the trade from 
Housmans, publishers and stationers, 
5, Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London, N.1. Based on Collins’ Regal 
diary, it has a 50 page supplement of 
information about organisations and 
periodicals in all parts of the world 
engaged in promoting international 
understanding. Retail price is 3s. 6d., 
inclusive of tax, with a trade discount 
of 25 per cent. A show card is avail- 
able on request. 


This year stationery shops are being invited 
to stock our Peace Diary. This is how the 
“Stationery Trade Review” reported the 
fact to its readers last month. “The Peace 
Diary, published each year by Housmans, 
the Peace News Bookshop, was sold out, 
reprinted, and sold out again last year. 
The 1963 Diary will be out in the 
Autumn.” 


Reprints 


Reprints of the World Council of Churches 
statement which appears on page four will 
be available from Peace News as a folder, 
price 7s. 6d. 100 or 70s. 1,000 post free. 


Published by Peace Nows Ltd., 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1, and printed in Great Britain by Goodwia 
Press Ltd., 135 Fonthill Road. London. N.4 
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